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THOMAS HARDY 


A Speech delivered by EARL BALDWIN OF BEWDLEY at Dorchester on the occasion of 
the Hardy Centenary Celebrations, Sunday, 2 Fune 1940" 
| WAS in some doubt during last week whether this celebration might not have 
to be postponed, and yet there is to me nothing unseemly even at a moment 
like the present for English people to gather together, in that corner of England 
made famous by a very great Englishman, and express their sense of what they 
owe to him who was born just a hundred years ago in quickening, if it were 
necessary, their knowledge and their love of their country, for which her sons 
to-day are laying down their lives. It is not too much for us to devote just a brief 
hour of a Sunday afternoon to such an object. 

I always wish I had known Hardy. It was my misfortune and my modesty. 
Ilonged to meet him. I never dared suggest to him, should I go and see him. I 
know how creative artists are pestered by all kinds of people who want to go and 
ook at them and talk to them, when they do not want to be talked to, and I could 
not lie under that imputation; but when it was too late I regretted it bitterly. So 
all my knowledge of him is from my study of him, and from what I know from 
friends of mine who had that privilege that I had not of knowing him, and in some 
cases intimately. 

I should warn you that while I am speaking to you, I am not attempting to give 
you an essay on literary criticism. I am not qualified to do it. I am not over- 
fond of literary criticism. But I will give you my own views of Hardy and his 
work, at no great length I can promise you, and what he means to so many of us 
and what we owe to him. 

There were four great men within the last century and a half, in whose lifetime 
people might have wondered whether they would be remembered as poets or 
writers of prose—Walter Scott, George Meredith, my cousin Kipling, and Hardy. 
Of Scott alone I think you may say his permanent place is assured as a novelist. 
It is too early yet with regard to Meredith to place him. I think it will be as a 


1 By the kindness of Lord Baldwin we are privileged to print this speech.—Ed. 
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58 THOMAS HARDY 

novelist, with certain poems which will live. With Kipling it is far too early to say, 
With Hardy I think still too early. My own view, for what it is worth, and not the 
view of a critic, is that while many of his poems will be read and remembered, it 
is by his novels and the best of them that he will live. But those who take part in 
future celebrations here will know more of that than you or I. 

But there are certain poems of Hardy, those he wrote during the last war—that 
tremendous poem on the Titanic, Then and Now, Afterwards, The Men that March 
Away, and especially In Time of the Breaking of Nations—lines which go more to the 
depths of my heart than anything in his poetry. You all know them, I expect. 


Only a man harrowing clods 
In a slow silent walk, 

With an old horse that stumbles and nods, 
Half asleep as they stalk. 


Only thin smoke without flame 
From the heaps of couch grass, 

Yet this will go onward the same 
Though dynasties pass. 


Yonder a maid and her wight 
Come whispering by: 

War’s annals will cloud into night 

Ere their story die. 


That is the stuff of immortality, and I believe that will be read as long as the 
English language lasts. 

To Hardy himself poetry was all his life an irrepressible means of expression, 
I do not know that he thought a great deal of it himself; he was very modest. But 
he did write of an edition of his poems about to appear: ‘I am not expecting much 
from these poems, now I read them over. Writing verse gives me great pleasure, 
but not publishing it. I never did care much about publication, as is proved by 
my keeping some of the verses forty years in MS.’ 

At the same time, as I said, it was an irrepressible form of expression, and I 
_ think that had Hardy been a man of independent means, or had poetry been the 
stuff on which a man could live financially, I doubt if he would have written any 
novels at all. So for that reason I am thankful that the writing of poetry, at any 
rate then, was not a lucrative occupation. 

You will get some interesting lights on his views in a book many of you probably 
have, and that is the Introduction to the volume of Late Lyrics and Earlier. An 
Introduction of that kind is often called a Preface, but Hardy called it an Apology, 
because he said he thought the word Apology sounded much more piquant, and 
I sympathize with him there. But he was hesitating all the time, even with that 
admirable Apology, whether he would publish them or not. 

Now let us think for a minute of his novels. I want to give you a little caution. 
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When I read those novels of Hardy’s, I know I often find myself saying just three 
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| always think that when you judge a writer, you should judge him by his best. 
All prolific writers, even writers of the highest quality, have a best and a second best, 
and very often there is a good deal of difference between them. Take Hardy’s 
best, and you can get few things better. He painted a picture for all time of one 
particular local part of perhaps the most English part of England. It has the 
accuracy of a photograph with the spirit and the soul of a great artist and a poet, 
and he peopled that district with the men and the women that he had known from 
childhood. They will all live, and that picture is as vivid of the England of which 
he wrote as the Georgics are of the Italy of two thousand years ago. 

It requires a genius to see the significance of and to delineate his own surround- 
ings. Hardy did not go running off to the Jungle or to Hollywood or to the slums 
toget something to write about. He wrote about what was in him, what he mingled 
with day by day and had done from infancy, his own country, his own people. 

Such a conception, of course, is not singular. Other writers have done it. Trol- 
lope did it, only of rather a different class, rather a different part of the world, 
rather a different environment; and you may be surprised if I include Surtees, 
William Morris’s favourite reading, a man of whom Kipling once said to me, ‘If 
all the writing of Surtees’ time had perished and only his books remained, you 
could reconstitute that part of England from his books and from his books alone.’ 

But Hardy’s appeal went wider and deeper than either of these, and it is on that 
work in my view that he will stand. It would take a catalogue to enumerate 
figures that stand out, scenes that linger with one from his novels. I will not weary 
you. I will only mention two, and they both come from the same novel; and, if I 
really were pressed to say which was my favourite novel of his, and had to say only 
one, I should plump for The Woodlanders. The picture I remember in it, what 
always comes subconsciously into my mind when I think of Hardy, is the beginning 
of the working-day in one of the early chapters, when it is still dark and the lights 
are seen peeping out one by one in the bedroom windows of the cottages round 
the farm. 

And the last words of Marty South about the man she loved. And one little 
passage of about six lines that I never forget, when she and Giles Winterbourne 
were planting the pines. You may think it is hackneyed—the best things perhaps 
do get hackneyed. 


She erected one of the young pines into its hoie, and held up her finger: the soft 
musical breathing instantly set in, which was not to cease night or day till the grown tree 
should be felled—probably long after the two planters had been felled themselves. 


It may be many of you can remember, as I do as a child, a favourite corner in a 

wood of larches and pines where you could hear that eternal sighing and singing 

of the trees that goes on day and night until they are felled; those who have once 

oa that music will hear it in their dreams until the time comes for them to be’ 
ed too. 
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lines of George Meredith’s—I cannot remember when they were published but 
I feel that Hardy himself must have felt their force: 


Until at last this love of Earth reveals 
A soul beside our own, to quicken, quell, 
Irradiate, and through ruinous floods uplift. 


I think that is the effect of Hardy. 

I do not want to say anything now about The Dynasts. I will in three or four 
minutes, but we must ask ourselves, being here as we are to-day, what would Hardy 
be thinking if he were alive now: and I think we can tell that by seeing what Hardy 
was thinking in 1914 and 1915. He wrote a small group of poems that I think 
stand alone, and that will stand with Wordsworth’s sonnets written at the height 
of Napoleon’s power. 

Hardy wrote in 1914: 


As for myself, the recognition that we are living in a more brutal age than that, say, 
of Elizabeth, does not inspire one to write hopeful poetry or even conjectural prose, but 
simply makes one sit still in an apathy and watch the clock spinning backwards with a 
wonder if, when it gets back to the Dark Ages and the sack of Rome, it will ever move 
forward again to a new Renascence and a new literature. But people would call this 
pessimistic, so I will stop. 


He wrote a good deal of that kind, but he also wrote in the spring of 1917 toa 
friend and said, ‘What can I do in the way of national service?’ and that was his 
spirit to the end. That would be his spirit to-day, but to-day the world has indeed 
gone backward far more than even he could have conceived or dreamt when he 
wrote in 1914 and 1915. 

I said I would mention The Dynasts. I mention that book as a thing apart. It 
does not appear in any collection of his poems or of his prose works. It is a monu- 
mental work that I believe will stand like one of the snow-covered Alps for 
generations to come, and indeed it is a thing on which a man might talk for long. 
But I am not going to. I would only say for those who like their Hardy and who 
have any leisure in which to read—say the old particularly—I could advise them 
nothing better as a stimulant and as a tonic. 

However, I am going to give you one short quotation from The Dynasts to prove 
a point I have just made; it is not of any literary quality, and I do not think it has 
been quoted at all. It is during the Battle of Waterloo. The scene is laid in 
Brussels, only a few miles away, and the Mayor of Brussels makes these observa- 
tions to his audience: 


Meanwhile who is to attend to the wounded that are being brought in faster and 
faster? Fellow-citizens, do your duty by these unfortunates and believe me that when 
engaged in such an act of mercy, no enemy will hurt you. 


That was in the bad old days, a hundred and twenty years ago, and to-day, 
after another four gencrations of progress, to help the wounded would be the 
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one thing that would mark you out for the diving bombers! I am thankful for 
many reasons that Hardy’s tender heart and melancholy spirit was spared this 
visitation. 

You remember—and I have not much more to say—I quoted to you Hardy 
saying, ‘I fear this will be thought pessimistic, so I will stop’. I do dislike words 
like pessimistic and optimistic, and I think a great deal of ignorant misconception 
often grows about a man, both about his character and his capacity, by some of 
these ignorant and stupid labels that are affixed to him by men who cannot see 
beyond their own noses or under anybody’s skin. Dean Inge has always been 
labelled ‘the gloomy Dean’—a singularly inappropriate epithet to those who know 


Hardy is labelled as a pessimist. Well, Hardy very often seems to find no pur- 
pose in life: that is not necessarily pessimism. I have been struck, being only a 
simple countryman and not being a literary critic, with Hardy’s constant search 
for an appreciation in his novels of moral beauty, and his deep and increasing pity 
when moral beauty suffers or his characters under the influence of fate deteriorate. 
He had a deep and tender sympathy with our fallible human nature, and before 
he died he seemed to me as an onlooker to realize in himself that infinite pity 
which alone can understand, sympathise with, and help the infinite follies and sins 
of our fallen human nature. That is not to my mind pessimism, but it is to my 
mind Hardy. 

Then again, if you look through that tremendous gallery of his characters, 
you will find here and there men and women that seem to have walked. straight 
out of either the Old Testament or Shakespeare. There is something grand about 
so many of them, something great, sometimes great in their goodness and great in 
their weakness. 

But he always strikes me as a lonely figure. A man of no literary school, nor 
creating one; always meditating on the problems of life and asking the eternal ques- 
tion Why? The pity and the irony do not spring from pessimism. I think they 
rather come from the intense and eternal human cry, sometimes of despair at seeing 
wrong triumph, that cry so characteristic of Job and probably thousands of years 
before Job; he, as all thinking men, at times must have felt, “The whole creation 
groaneth and travaileth together.’ 

I think it was that feeling that led him in his later years to look constantly for 
lovingkindness in the relationship, the human relationship, of men and women 
on this earth, and, of course, in that he had the whole root of the matter. That is 
not pessimism. 

Such a sense, that sense of essential kindliness, lovingkindness if you like, has 
long been strongly marked amongst our people, and it is the absence of it in many 
parts of the world to-day that does tend to make men despair. 

Yet you may remember one of his poems, written during the last war, to the 
Kaiser, The Cry of the Homeless, a mighty poem. He calls down a judgement on the 
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Kaiser for what he has done, and hopes the children of the man who wrought that 
evil might beg their bread. Then suddenly he switches in the last stanza and writes 
this: 


Nay: a richer malediction !— 
Rather let this thing befall 
In Time’s hurling and unfurling 
On the night when comes thy call: 
That compassion dew thy pillow 
And bedrench thy senses all 
For thy victims 
Till death dark thee with his pall. 
There, I think, we may leave Hardy. So long as the English tongue is spoken 
the memory of this great Englishman will abide in the people’s hearts. 


NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 


| a seems impossible in these days to comment on any aspect of current events 
without writing what becomes dated almost before it is written. It is better to 
borrow classic speech which not even the largest tank nor swiftest plane can put 
out of date or action: such an utterance is the last stanza of Prometheus Unbound 
which line for line and word for word speaks for us now: 
To suffer woes which Hope thinks infinite; 
To forgive wrongs darker than death or night; 

To defy Power which seems omnipotent; 
To love, to bear; to hope till Hope creates 
From its own wreck the thing it contemplates; 

Neither to change, nor falter, nor repent; 
This, like thy glory, Titan, is to be 
Good, great and joyous, beautiful and free; 
This is alone Life, Joy, Empire, and Victory. 


AMELIA OPIE 
NOVELIST AND QUAKER 


By W. L. BOND 


N old lady of eighty-two, wearing her Quaker dress with a touch of coquetry, 
visited the Great Exhibition of 1851 in a wheel-chair and offered to compete 
in a chair race with a friend similarly transported. She was Mrs. Opie, formerly 
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the popular novelist, whose conversion to the sober ideals of the Friends had failed 
to quench that gaiety of spirit which made her beloved throughout her long life. 

The only child of a doctor with Radical and Unitarian views, Amelia Alderson 
was born in Norwich in 1769. Her happy childhood ended when, at the age of 
fifteen, she lost her mother and assumed the responsibility of managing her father’s 
house. Norwich was a gay little town in those days, and not without its preten- 
sions as a centre of culture, and Amelia soon became one of its ornaments. She 
was chaperoned by a valued friend, Mrs. John Taylor, of whom Basil Montagu 
wrote: 

A most intelligent and excellent woman, mild and unassuming, quiet and meek, sitting 
amidst her large family, busy with her needle and domestic occupations, but always 
assisting by her great knowledge the advancement of kind and dignified sentiment and 
conduct. Manly wisdom and feminine gentleness were in her united with such attrac- 
tive manners that she was universally loved and respected. In ‘high thoughts and gentle 
deeds’ she greatly resembled the admirable Lucy Hutchinson, and in troubled times 
would have been equally distinguished for firmness in what she thought right. 


The spoilt, high-spirited girl owed much to Mrs. Taylor’s wise guidance and repaid 
her with an enduring affection. 

Always of an alert and inquiring mind, Amelia Alderson seems to have turned 
naturally and inevitably to literature, and at the age of eighteen she wrote a 
tragedy, Adelaide, which was performed by amateurs with herself in the role of 
heroine. Underneath her vivacity and zest for social life there were solid qualities 
of character and intellect, and she early developed a keen interest in two aspects 
of life usually remote from a young girl’s experience—the Law, and Lunacy. The 
habit of attending the Norwich Assizes was one which she indulged throughout her 
long life, though she would never be present at a case which was likely to end in 
the imposition of the death penalty. Her interest in the mentally afflicted dated 
from childhood, when she would stand for hours at a window overlooking the 
garden of an asylum. She admitted in after life that her interest in its inmates 
was not altogether free from patronage and priggishness. It remained, however, 
to colour her novels, whose heroines suffer from ‘phrensies’ and ‘brain fevers’ with 
a frequency which the reader is likely to find emotionally wearing and scientifically 
unconvincing. 

Visits to London brought Amelia into contact with the fashionable and intel- 
lectual world of the capital. Here too she found many admirers, among them the 
philosopher William Godwin. She wrote to Mrs. Taylor in 1796: 

Mrs. Inchbald says, the report of the world is, that Mr. Holcroft is in love with her, 
she with Mr. Godwin, Mr. Godwin with me, and I am in love with Mr. Holcroft. A 
pretty story! 

If Godwin, as one can hardly doubt, is the original of Glenmurray in Adeline 
Mowbray, Miss Alderson seems to have felt both memes and admiration for this 
extraordinary man. 
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At the age of twenty-eight she first met the painter John Opie, ‘a man’, as she 
herself said of him, ‘whose genius has raised him from obscurity to fame and com- 
parative affluence’, and whose biographer, Allan Cunningham, describes him as 
looking ‘like an inspired peasant’. Opie was the son of a master carpenter in the 
village of St. Agnes, near Truro, and his birthplace, Harmony Cot, is still one of 
the most picturesque and charming cottages in that part of the Duchy. Helped 
and encouraged in his artistic aspirations by the celebrated ‘Peter Pindar’, Opie 
had become, by the time of his first meeting with Miss Alderson, an artist of estab- 
lished repute. Opie was a man who lived only for his work and for the pleasures 
of domestic life, and he had recently divorced his first wife. By some strange 
attraction of opposites he lost his heart to the brilliant Miss Alderson and courted 


her in the face of persistent discouragement. She wrote to Mrs. Taylor at this 
time: 


Often do I rationally and soberly state to Opie the reasons that might urge me to 
marry him in time, and the reasons why I never could be happy with him or he with me; 
but it always ends with him persisting with his suit, and protesting his willingness to 
wait for my decision, even while I am seriously rejecting him and telling him I hav 
decided. . . . Mr. Holcroft too has a mind to me, but he has no chance. 


Persistence carried the day and the marriage took place in 1798. It was one of 
great happiness, though to Mrs. Opie’s grief it was unblessed with children and 
terminated all too soon with the death of Opie nine years later. 

By this time Mrs. Opie had established her reputation as a poet and novelist. 
Her work has the heavy moral tone beloved in her day, and reflects rather the 
bedrock of principle on which her character was built than the zest and gaiety 
which gave charm to the superstructure. Her plots are ingenious, but her charac- 
ters live too hectically by present-day standards and the emotional atmosphere 
is permanently overcharged. Temper isa novel which has all these faults to a marked 
degree, yet it holds the reader by the aliveness of its characters and the vigour of 
its narrative. There is humour, too, in the portrait of the social climber Varley, 
who has some kinship with Malvolio, both in the conceit which makes him ridicu- 
lous and the humanity which redeems him from contempt. 

Adeline Mowbray, one of her most successful works of fiction, is a forerunner of 
Grant Allen’s once notorious The Woman Who Did. Both novels treat of the theory, 
enunciated by William Godwin and later preached by the Fabians, that the 
marriage bond is degrading, unnecessary, and morally wrong, and that it behoves 
the enlightened few to dispense with this ancient shibboleth, braving social ostra- 
cism in the fight for a better, freer society. The irony of the story of Adeline 
Mowbray lies in the fact that the heroine, brought up by a would-be intellectual 
mother to regard this principle as an article of faith, loves and is loved by Glen- 
murray, the prophet and apostle of the new freedom. Adeline holds fast to her 
principle, though Glenmurray recants outright when he realizes the ignominy to 
which their irregular union is exposing the woman he loves. It is a pretty situa- 
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tion for a novelist to handle and doubly interesting for its echoes of the story of 
Godwin and Mary Wollstonecraft. 

After her husband’s death Mrs. Opie returned to Norwich and lived with her 
father until his death eighteen years later. The affection between them was one 
of unusual depth and tenderness, strengthened by similarity of tastes and interests. 
Dr. Alderson was not only highly esteemed by his fashionable patients but beloved 
by the poor of Norwich, who flocked to his surgery in such numbers that his 
daughter was sometimes hardly able to make her way down the hall for the wait- 
ing crowds. When no longer able to walk downstairs, Dr. Alderson saw his 
patients in his daughter’s boudoir, and on the day when they knew that even this 
had been done for the last time father and daughter mingled their tears together. 
In its early days an enthusiast for the French Revolution, Dr. Alderson shared 
the disappointment of many who had hailed that day of promise. When the trials 
of Horne Tooke, Thelwall, and others for treason took place in 1794 he even con- 
templated emigrating to America in search of freedom. In his latter days political 
interests claimed him less and he showed a growing sympathy with his daughter’s 
leanings towards the Society of Friends. The Gurney family were near neigh- 
bours of Doctor Alderson’s, and Mrs. Opie enjoyed especially the friendship of 
John Joseph Gurney and Elizabeth Fry. Dean Stanley called J. J. Gurney ‘the 
Quaker Pope’, and Mary Russell Mitford, enlarging upon the idea, speaks of ‘those 
Fry and Gurney people, popes male and female in their way’, and in later years 
laments of Mrs. Opie ‘how she declined in taste and intelligence after joining the 
Friends’. 

But as yet the charming widow was too much at home in the world to view 
with equanimity any renunciation of its vanities. Visits to London and Paris were 
her chief pleasure, nor did she lack suitors; rumour said that she was engaged to 
Lord Herbert Stuart, but the report lacked foundation. Her father, a Memoir 
of her husband published in 1809, her novels, and such charitable works as the 
Anti-Slavery Campaign and the Bible Society occupied her time in Norwich. 
From 1820 to 1825 she devoted herself almost entirely to the care of her father, 
whose health gradually failed. Shortly before his death she was formally received 
into the Society of Friends, and found in their faith and fellowship much comfort 
after the loss of her last near relative. 

In accordance with Quaker principles she abandoned a half-finished novel, 
‘The Painter and His Wife’ (thereby, says Miss Mitford, renouncing ‘upwards of 
athousand pounds of copy-money’), in favour of such improving works as Jllustra- 
tion of Lying in all its Branches and Detraction Displayed—titles which tempt one to 
agree with Miss Mitford’s lament already quoted. Her biographer, Miss Bright- 
well, who knew her only during these later years, shows her still as entertaining, 
alert, and lovable as when at the height of her beauty and popularity. Sincere as 
were her Quaker convictions and her desire for the things of the spirit, she always 
tetained her zest for life and colour and gaiety; there was ever, as Harriet Martineau 
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remarked, ‘a spice of dandyism in the demure peculiarity of her dress’. She died 
after a few months’ illness at the age of eighty-four. 

Mrs. Opie’s novels, so popular a hundred years ago, are now only to be found 
in the dust of library basements. With all the qualities of the best ephemeral 
literature—well-constructed plots, novel situations, vivid character-drawing, 
plenty of emotion, and the power to conjure up a scene with a few descriptive 
words—her works have none of the enduring qualities of great literature. Their 
appeal was doubtless to that largest section of the novel-reading public whose taste, 
then as now, was for an emotional fillip, a satisfying picture of vice and virtue 
suitably rewarded, and a style which can be read without any mental effort, 
These demands Mrs. Opie was well qualified to satisfy. ‘Tenderness’, wrote 
Sydney Smith to her, ‘is your forte and carelessness your fault.” Mary Russell 
Mitford, with something less than justice, summed up her contemporary in her 
usual inimitable manner: . 

One knows the usual ingredients of her tales just as one knows the component parts 
of a plum-pudding. So much common sense (for the flour), so much vulgarity (for the 
suet), so much love (for the sugar), so many songs (for the plums), so much wit (for the 
spices), so much fine binding morality (for the eggs), and so much mere mawkishness 
and insipidity (for the milk and water with which the said pudding is mixed up). 

Did Miss Mitford know that the pension which eased her own lifelong struggle 
against poverty was bestowed partly as the result of Mrs. Opie’s efforts on her 
behalf? 


PHOENIX 


RE from thyself, thou phoenix world, 
O wings consumed, arise; 

From those inflaming anarchies 
Torrentially hurled 


Around thee by thy lone self-will, 
False despotisms, ires, 

Suspicions, inadulterate fires, 
Finalities of ill, 

Arise, and be thyself, the bird 

Of frankincense and balm 
Nursed on the elemental palm, 
Whereof our hearts have heard, 


O myth, O angel of the East! 

Sink not in western flame; 

Renew thy nest, re-win thy fame, 

Purged, cindered, and increased! 

E. H. W. MEYERSTEIN 
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BUTTERFLIES AT WATERMILLOCK 


MALL dragon-flies 

Through limpid silver heat 
Flicker, blue as salted flame, 
And Ullswater, a sheet 
Of gleamless metal in its mountain-frame, 
Upon the valley prostrate lies. 
Then on daisies, shallow grails 
Of poppies, granite walls, 
A rain of butterflies like blossom falls 
More gently than reflection sails 
A pool. From paradisal orchards blown 
Along the lure of calyx, leaf and stone, 
Japonica enchanted, fringed with jet 
And turquoise, eyed with violet, 
Awhile mysteriously has lent 
Pale Lakeland lacquers of the Orient. 
NORAH M. HORTON 


THE VOICE 


YOU that often sang so crystal-clear 

Are now a whisper round half-opened doors, 
A wind that mutters in its sleep to floors 
And walls, and worries their dim dust to hear, 
Then fails down darkening shores. 


Sing clearly, Voice, once more, or seal your lips; 
Whirl into fire with your all-glorious gust 

Or leave dead-blind in silence with its dust 

This heart, whose windows looked beyond the ships 
And seas wherein they trust. 


And yet and yet—however tentative 
And vague your music, I would have you stay 

Till Twilight adds her postscript to the Day, 

And you perhaps in casual murmurs give 

Your inmost heart away. 

GEOFFREY JOHNSON 
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HAREBELL AND BUTTERFLY 


EACE came to me among the hills, 
On a small spur of green; 

I saw what I had never seen 

From urban window sills; 


A harebell and a common blue 
Pressed to each other tight, 

A silent, an enheartening sight, 
Of love an emblem true. 


The insect and the flower were one 
On that delicious eve; 

They could a destiny unweave 
The months of war had spun: 


One for an instant, and then twain! 
Fluttered the azure wings, 

And, as a sparrow spray upflings, 
Fell on me tiniest rain. 


Rain from the insect or the flower? 
Or from the planeless skies? 

Or from my own redeeméd eyes? 

I know not, to this hour. 


E. H. W. MEYERSTEIN 


NOSTALGIAS 
I 


ON of this latter day, 
I look back as I may 

upon the woven, prime 

shadows and lights of time: 

on the arras of faded years, 

where, through the green and brown 
of many a tale untold 

of love and forgotten tears, 
the bolder red and gold 

tell of the things of old 

that glow in a world’s renown. 


F 


NOSTALGIAS 
Helen walks white again 

on the windy wall of Troy, 
while Hero looks in vain 

for the flash of a swimmer’s joy, 
and the Moon, unwonted pale, 
stoops in her amber veil 

o’er a sleeping shepherd-boy. 


Serene the Stoic light 
burns in the Painted Porch, 
while Maenad shout and torch 
assault the Thracian night; 
Beauty herself stands mute 
before Praxiteles, 

and crowded tiers salute 

the victor Sophocles; 

while Cyprian airs blow sweet 
over Daedalian Crete 

and the foam-soft Cyclades. 


Ill 


Rose-red the dawn-light falls 
on Thebes with her sculptured walls, 
where Pharaoh walks awhile 

by the grey hieratic Nile; 

or the tamarisk-shade lies cool 
on the lazuli lotus-pool, 
where the burning pylons stand 
rose-red on the burning sand; 
till, when the sun sets, stone 
utters its Memnon-moan, 

and the large night consecrates 
Thebes with her hundred gates. 


IV 


A stem that bears no flower, 

topless stands Babel-tower, 

while the mid-day sun burns down 

on terraced Babylon, 

and bulls with heads of kings 

guard Nineveh with wings. 
F 


sae 


NOSTALGIAS 


In the marts of Sidon and Tyre 
are bartered the wares of the world; 
or Adventure with sails unfurled 
puts out for the ports of desire, 

past all familiar coasts 

and the Pillars of Hercules, 

where the Scillies hang like ghosts 
in the mists of the Western Seas. 


Vv 


And, like a marble frieze 
that cinctures a temple’s dome, 

imperial centuries 

blazon the fame of Rome: 

the brazen eagles shine 

through the dusks of the palm and the pine, 
and the brazen trumpets blow 

loud over sand and snow; 

trireme and quinquereme 

with the beat of regular oars 

waken the sea-birds’ scream 

and the echoes of outraged shores; 

in the faith of the steadfast dead 

from Tigris to Solway Firth 

the Roman Peace is spread 

like wings over all the earth. 


VI 


And I see through the deeper dark 
sad Iseult’s closing eyes, 

and the anguish of King Mark, 
and Tristram’s agonies; 

and through the shadows I hear 
weeping as heart would break, 
the weeping of Guinevere 

for Lancelot du Lake... 

while Arthur, mortal-wan, 

in a sailless ship glides on 

to the Vales of Avalon; 

and, far from the world removed, 
where the last high turrets fail 
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into the samite-white 
mystical faint moonlight, 
Percival, pure and proved, 
kneels to the Holy Grail. 


vil 


Son of this latter day, 

I look back as I may 

on the fading red and gold 
of the tapestried days of old; 
and I bewail my fate 

that I so late was born, 

and like an exile mourn: 

as Adam turned his eyes 
wistful upon the Gate 

of distant Paradise. 


But when five thousand years 

shall have rolled over London town, 
when the Present, that may not last, 
has become the enduring Past, 

and all our glory and tears 

ghosts and a song’s renown— 

will some child of that later time 
look back to this earlier day 

and sigh for the golden prime 

of a young world faded away, 
bewailing, too, his fate 

that he was born so late: 

as Adam turned his eyes 

wistful upon the Gate 

of distant Paradise? 


J. REDWOOD ANDERSON 


LYCABETT 


(Mount Lycabettus, conspicuously dominating Athens on the eastern side, is said not 
to be mentioned by any classic authors) 
at ever steep street’s ending 
Is there, 
Surprising the eyes and ascending 
Aloof, pointed bare 
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LYCABETT 


Into the bluest blue 

That ever the live light 

Poured pulsing through. 

O spiring, tawny-caverned, crested white, 
Pine-skirted Lycabett, 

Over spread roofs lifting a craggy height, 

What have you to do 

With the sprawl’d city’s modern maze and hum, 
You that have seen the ages go and come 

From the first sun-rise to the last sun-set? 

When Athens wore her wondrous bloom, 

Her dateless violet, 

You had no ornament nor dress: 

And who had eyes for you,— 

Wild earth, rude rock; 

No history; only solitariness. 

LAURENCE BINYON 


ANN AND JANE TAYLOR 
By MURIEL KENT 


Tue two sisters, Ann and Jane Taylor, who have proved to be immortal within their 
own sphere, were moralists born and bred; but if their family history provided that bias, 
it also endowed them with gifts and graces of another order. Their records have now 
been put together by a great-great-niece, who is the fortunate possessor of many literary 
and artistic relics of the Taylors.' 

It can certainly be claimed for both Ann and Jane that they introduced a new kind 
of literature for youth which has been growing and bearing its varied blossoms ever since 
they first planted a springtime garden with loving care. Instead of the old non-moral 
rhymes and tales, they offered poems for the ‘probable improvement’ of ‘that interesting 
little race, the race of children’—as they called their young readers in the Preface to the 
first volume of Original Poems for Infant Minds. But, as time went on, they presented 
admonition or narrative in freer, conversational forms, and occasionally allowed them- 
selves to express, first and foremost, their lively sense of humour. 

The Taylors’ work may be best considered in relation to their own lives. Their strong 
characters were shaped in surroundings that were unusual, even in the period—which 
now seems so remote as to belong to another world—of the late eighteenth century. 
Ann and Jane were the elder children of Isaac Taylor, who had married when only 
twenty-one (1781). He was a man of remarkable ability, both intellectually and as an 
artist who won a distinguished place among those who brought line engraving in Eng- 
land up to the standard set by France, Germany, and Italy. 

* The Taylors of Ongar, by Doris M. Armi- _ book, and for the loan of rare material from the 
tage, Heffer, 1939. I am grateful to Miss family collection. M. K. 

Armitage for permission to quote from her 
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His wife was described long afterwards by their son Isaac—the third of the Taylor 
erations to bear that name—as a woman of genius. She seems to have possessed, 
like Susanna Wesley, an extraordinary power of organizing her own life and her house- 
hold’s on a wise, tranquil plan; never losing her authority, yet gaining the fullest devo- 
tion of her children, as Ann testified in her well-known lines, ‘My Mother’. It was from 
Mrs. Taylor that Ann and Jane inherited their early propensity for verse-making. 
Though she often declared that the authoresses of that time would have been better em- 
ployed ‘in mending the family stockings’, yet in her later years the writer’s instinct proved 
too strong.to resist, and she published a number of books, chiefly on the ethics and duties 
of family relationships. 

Ann was born on her father’s twenty-second birthday, go January 1782, and Jane 
in the following year. Only four out of the nine other children born to the Taylors lived 
to grow up; three sons and a daughter. Their married life began in Islington, on a very 
modest scale; for Isaac Taylor’s regular income was then the half-guinea paid by his 
brother Charles, engraver and publisher, for three days’ work. During the rest of the 
week he obtained employment where he could; and about 1786 he was engaged by 
Boydell to undertake an engraving of Opie’s ‘The Death of Rizzio’. For this he received 
250 guineas; also a prize of ten guineas awarded by the Adelphi Society for the best 
engraving submitted to them that year. 

On account of their growing family and expenses, the Taylors moved to Lavenham in 
Suffolk, where the earliest home that the sisters could remember was Shilling Grange, a 
dignified half-timbered old house, which is still known locally as The Twinkle House, 
because of its association with Jane, the future author of The Star. The little girls were 
given a playroom of their own, and there, as their brother wrote in his Memoir of Fane 


Taylor (1825), 


‘, .. they learned to depend upon their own invention for their diversions, for it 
was always part of their parents’ plan of education to afford to their children both 
space and materials for entertaining themselves.’ 


Regular lessons began rather later; Mrs. Taylor teaching them reading, needlework, 
and the Catechism, and their father undertaking all other subjects. His original and 
curious method must have involved an immense amount of work in preparation, but 
no member of the Taylor family failed to be a model of industry. He made careful 
drawings for each subject, and from these plates were engraved ; the prints were then put 
together in books of a dozen pages, and his pupils, whether boys or girls, were required 
to colour the blank outlines of the plates, finally filling in the name of each part. 

In this way, Ann and Jane became equally familiar with matters as far apart as 
physical geography, anatomy, and even the principles of fortification. Thus, when Isaac 
Taylor wrote his Memoir, he had before him the first rough copies of some of the 
Original Poems and Hymns for Infant Minds ‘written on the margins of engraved plans of 
fortified towns; and Jane’s own hand had duly filled in the words—“glacis”, “‘counter- 
scarp”, “‘bastions”’, “‘fosses”’, “lines of circumvallation”, and the rest.’* 

The charming portrait in oils of the sisters, now in the National Portrait Gallery, was 
painted by their father in the garden of Shilling Grange. But their pleasant ‘home at 
Lavenham (of which the rental was only £6 a year) was presently required by its owner; 
and in 1793 the Taylors moved into the neighbouring Arundel House. Mrs. Gilbert’s 
(Ann’s) Autobiography describes the family life of that time—the weekly dancing-class 
* Quoted in The Taylors of Ongar, p. 23. 2 Ibid., p. 28. 
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at the Swan Inn, the expeditions in a postchaise to Bury St. Edmunds for the autumn 
fair, to which all the womenfolk of the country flocked to buy their drapery. ‘There’, 
she tells us, ‘our winter clothing, as well as my first wax doll, were bought.”! No doubt 
Mrs. Taylor chose materials of ‘useful, neat simplicity’, like the dress worn by ‘Sophia’ 
in one of Jane’s early poems. 

It was the lesser scenes and events of her childhood that chiefly remained in Ann’s 
memory. The deaf old sexton in a red nightcap, who used to sit on the pulpit stairs, 
trying to catch the preacher’s voice with his ear-trumpet, in the little Meeting House 
which the Taylors attended. The galleries filled with ‘the poor’, and the boys and girls 
from ‘the happy well-regulated Sunday School’, which existed largely through Mr, 
Taylor’s efforts. Or the tall, solemn master woolcomber of Lavenham who wore high 
pattens to raise his buckled shoes above the mud, and was the first to be seen with an 
unwieldy erection—‘a happy novelty of that age of marvels—an umbrella’. 

Yet those peaceful impressions of the little town are in sharp contrast with others, 
recalled afterwards by Isaac, who was Jane’s junior by four years. He remembered the 
occasional horrifying sight of bull-baiting in the streets; and the still more alarming 
occasion when a Lavenham mob, inflamed by political feeling, approached the Taylors’ 
house with the intention of burning it over the Dissenters’ heads; and were only turned 
back by the rector’s intervention—made, as he frankly admitted, not to protect his 
neighbours, but to avoid disturbance to his sister-in-law, who was seriously ill! 

Mrs. Taylor’s habit of reading aloud to her husband at breakfast time and tea time 
not only rescued her own mind from the slough of household cares, but gave the children, 
too, the ‘the incalculable benefit’ of a wide range of books. As her reading included 
the weekly newspaper, details of the Reign of Terror in France gradually became vivid 
to their imagination; and, Isaac remarks, ‘did not fail to shed a gloom even upon the 
thoughtlessness of childhood’. 

It may seem a far cry from these staunch Nonconformists to the Ferrars of Little 
Gidding, but the families were alike in their devout faith, though not in its outward 
form and expression; in the consistency of their lives, and the spirit of affection that united 
them. Isaac Taylor was the acknowledged head of his house; and though he allowed a 
dancing-class, he drew the line at a theatre or card-playing for his children. But he was 
a benevolent ruler, always so cheerful and even-tempered that the home atmosphere 
was a particularly happy one; all sharing their aims and work and recreations in great 
harmony. 

During the years spent at Lavenham Mr. Taylor served its Independent Church as 
a deacon; and in 1796, having been invited to take charge of a small congregation at 
Colchester, he was ordained to the ministry. He found a home for his family in Angel 
Lane—‘just respectable and just holding us’, according to Ann. It had a garden with 
flowering trees which delighted her; and, limited though the space was, her father con- 
trived a long, well-lighted workroom. He used to stand at his high desk at one end; 
Ann and Jane and the younger brothers, Isaac and Martin, each had a table there, and 
other places were occupied by two apprentices and occasional pupils. For, while the 
French wars reduced the demand for engravings, Mr. Taylor was glad to undertake 
educational work and to give public lectures in order to eke out his income. 

The change to town life was stimulating to the young Taylors’ faculties, and in the 
summer of 1797 the sisters began professional training as their father’s assistants in engrav- 
ing. The hours given daily to an art which called for so much skill and care now seem 


1 The Taylors of Ongar, p. 33. 
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excessive for girls in their early teens; but they enjoyed their work, and were quite con- 
tent to be visited by their friends in ‘the shabby old workroom’, instead of receiving them 
in the parlour. 

While engraving—or alternately helping Mrs. Taylor in the house—kept their hands 

busy, literary ideas constantly stirred their minds. At the age of sixteen Ann became a 

contributor to The Minor’s Pocket Book, whose publishers, Darton and Harvey, 
further engaged both girls to make small prints for juvenile books. This connexion led, 
in 1803, to a letter from the partners, addressed to Isaac Taylor, asking for specimens of 
easy poetry for young children, and proposing to make ‘a suitable return in cash or in 
books’. 

It was an exciting suggestion to Ann and Jane, and exactly met their own inclinations; 
but, at that time, their father was far from wishing his daughters to take up authorship 
asa profession. For some years their actual writing was done entirely as an extra, in 
time gained by rising even earlier than usual, and by a successful petition that the family 
supper should be postponed for half an hour. Nevertheless, thoughts and rhymes came 
readily to both, and, early in 1804, they were able to send in enough material for the 
first volume of Original Poems for Infant Minds. I have been allowed to see a copy of 
the first edition—a miniature book, soberly bound in a limp cover, in which the work 
of the sisters is only distinguished by an occasional Christian name, or merely initials. 
Yet the anonymous collection quickly found a public, in America as well as England, 
and was afterwards published in German, Dutch, and Russian versions. 

A considerable number of these early poems were written to present contrasting types 
of character and circumstance. ‘Old Sarah’ and her vices are a foil for the worthy 
‘Old Susan’; the downward course of “The Idle Boy’ finds a climax in this exhortation: 


But may we this important truth 
Observe and ever hold, 

‘All those who’re idle in their youth 
Are wicked when they’re old.’ 


Against his shocking example is set The Industrious Boy, who might have been drawn by 
Jane from within her own family circle: 
In active and useful employ 
His youth gaily glided away; 
While rational pleasure and joy 
Attended his steps every day. 

I have already mentioned the plainly dressed ‘Sophia’, who had the merit of being 
‘obliging, good, and very mild’. Her opposite is supplied by ‘Harriot’, who went to an 
evening party— 

In a frock richly trimm’d with a beautiful lace, 

And hair nicely dress’d, hanging over her face— 
confident of attracting notice and admiration. 

But alas! they were all too intent on their fun, 

To observe the fine clothes this fine lady had on; 

And thus, all her trouble quite lost its design, 

For they saw she was proud, but forgot she was fine. 


Even in their first venture, there is some evidence of the sisters’ different temperaments; 
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Ann usually supplying more of the concrete and dramatic element than Jane, whose muse 
inclined to a lyrical and reflective treatment of nature. But she, too, showed a pretty 
wit and irony in some of her lighter verse on human affairs. 

Their book, having been written to order, was not very profitable to the authors, but 
it brought them gratifying notice and encouragement; and before the end of the year a 
second volume was commissioned by the publishers. This, too, was ascribed to ‘Several 
Young Persons’, and it included a number of poems written by Miss Adelaide O’Keefe, 
who was quite unknown to the Taylors. Her verse is inferior to theirs in technique, and 
her moral lessons come with too much emphasis from the mouths of rhetorical parents, 
But the main part of the second series of Original Poems (1805) was provided by Ann and 
Jane, and it had a still greater success among children and their elders. By 1819, the 
date of my grandmother’s copy, the book had reached a fifteenth edition, and pencilled 
marks on the discoloured pages show that she learned many of the poems by heart, asa 
child in the early thirties. 

From that beloved collection, one at least of Ann’s poems has passed into the per- 
manent stock of the English language—Meddlesome Matty, with the ‘ugly trick’ which led 
to her own confusion. Another example of Ann’s imaginative humour describes the fate 
which overtook The Notorious Glutton: 


A duck who had got such a habit of stuffing, 

That all the day long she was panting and puffing. 
After a plentiful dinner, she is ‘greatly alarm’d by the symptoms of choking’, and sends 
for the learned Dr. Drake: 

So, taking a handful of suitable things, 

And brushing his topple, and pluming his wings, 

And putting his feathers in apple-pie order, 

He went to prescribe for the lady’s disorder. 
His diagnosis is accurate enough to displease the patient: 


‘By the feel of your pulse, your complaint, I’ve been thinking, 
Must surely be owing to eating and drinking.’ 


‘O! no, Sir, believe me,’ the lady replied 
(Alarmed for her stomach as well as her pride), 
‘I am sure it arises from nothing I eat, 

For I rather suspect I got wet in my feet.’ 


Regardless of her protest, the doctor prepares to treat her according to the drastic methods 
of the time: 


When all on a sudden she roll’d on her side, 
Gave a horrible quack, and a struggle, and died! 


The Taylors were particularly fond of poetical fables, and Jane’s lines, The Cow and the 
Ass and The Pond, show her gentle satire at its best. She and Ann had most observant 
eyes for every aspect of the country-side, and in The Farm she gave a charming picture of 
morning activities in field and poultry-yard and dairy. 

The two volumes of Original Poems established a high reputation for the authors; but 
they kept their anonymity while they wrote a succession of books for children, publishing 
these independently, with substantial gain to their purses. Jane’s famous lines Twinkle, 
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twinkle, little star, and Ann’s dialogue The Sheep, which has also survived the test of time, 
appeared in Rhymes for the Nursery (1806). Hymns for Infant Minds followed in 1810; and 
the Taylors’ biographer mentions the fact that a third Russian edition of that very 
popular book was printed lately in Leningrad—of all unlikely places. 

Acollection, with the title Associate Minstrels, the work of the Taylors and a few friends, 
was published by Josiah Conder early in 1810. Soon after, he had the pleasure of 
forwarding an appreciative letter from Sir Walter Scott to the unknown Minstrels. 
James Montgomery and other celebrities of the day added their praises. A fascinating 
little book, now very rare, appeared in the same year from the house of Tabart and Co., 
who had commissioned Ann and Jane to undertake it. Signor Topsy-Turvey’s Wonderful 
Magic Lantern anticipates Anstey’s Vice Versa in its theme of reversed situations. Here, 
shown in spirited verse, are the changed lots of Servants turned Masters, of The Mare turned 
Farrier, The Boy turned Giant, and others in the same vein. Each is illustrated, and made 
still more vivid, by an engraving, the skilled work of the young Isaac Taylor. 

Ann’s poem The Wedding among the Flowers (1808) can only have been forgotten by a 
literary mischance; and it certainly deserves to be recovered in this age of horticulture. 
Her fantasy of a marriage arranged between the Lord Sunflower and the Lady Lily is 
dramatized with much ingenuity; and the cautionary element does not appear at all in 
this comedy, staged in the temple of Flora. 

The licence is issued by the high Crown Imperial, and the deeds drawn up by ‘Jon- 
quil the attorney’. 

One Cloth-plant, a clothier of settled repute, 
Undertook to provide ev’ry beau with a suit, 
Trimm’d with Bachelor’s Buttons, but these, I presume, 
Were rejected, as out of the proper costume, 

Miss Satin Flow’r, fancy-dress maker from town, 

Had silks of all colours and patterns come down; 
And long Ladies Ribbon could hardly prepare 

Her trimmings so fast as bespoke by the fair. 


Invitations are sent out far and near for the wedding day. Some of the flower-names 
which appear in the list of guests, or among those responsible for the preparations, 
could not be found in any modern nurseryman’s catalogue. Perhaps their owners have 
since vanished from English gardens, or have been renamed less picturesquely. Who, 
for instance, is this mourner? 


Widow Wail had a ticket, but would not attend 
For fear her low spirits should sadden her friend . . . 


Nor is it possible to identify, without research, ‘Pretty Betsy’, ‘Powdered Beaux’, and 
‘Gold Dust’. When the ceremony, performed by ‘old Bishop Monkshood’, and the feast- 
ing and rejoicings are over, the flowers return to their places in the garden: 


And those who had left foreign mountains and vales, 
Rode home, in snug parties, on zephyrs and gales... 


The most fruitful years of the Taylors’ literary partnership were those passed at 
Colchester. In 1811 their father was called to the little Congregational Church at 
Ongar, of which he was to be the faithful pastor throughout the rest of his life. Not long 
after the move, the ‘inseparable companions’, Ann and Jane, were parted by family 
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events. In the first place, their brother Isaac’s health broke down; and when it became 
necessary for him to live in a milder climate, Jane went with him to the west of England, 
where they spent a great part of the years 1812-16 in Devon or Cornwall. 


Ann joined them occasionally, but this was a period of development for the individual - 


talent of each. While Isaac worked on the designs for Boydell’s Bible, Jane was more 
than ever occupied with her writing, which included a tale for the young that went 
through several editions, and Essays in Rhyme—character studies made with acute observa- 
tion, and a new power of satirical analysis, for grown-up readers. 

By this time the elder Taylors had withdrawn all objections to literary employment. 
Though Ann still helped her father in engraving, she, too, turned to subjects outside 
the range which she and Jane had set for themselves hitherto. Occasional visits to Lon- 
don had brought her into contact with other writers; and she had been invited to 
contribute an article to The Eclectic Review. This led to further critical work; and among 
books of the day she reviewed Christian Morals, by Hannah More. An extract' from Ann’s 


vigorous attack on Mrs. More’s thought and style proves her own mental independence. 


For Hannah More’s authority was generally accepted as final in matters of learning and 
piety; and it is not surprising to hear that she felt some resentment against a critic 
nearly forty years younger than herself, who thus questioned her wisdom. 

But life had another destiny in store for Ann. In December 1813 she married Joseph 
Gilbert, a minister who held a pastorate in Sheffield and also acted as classical tutor at 
Rotherham Technical College. There, and later at Hull and Nottingham, her days were 
filled with ‘practical business . . . practical kindness and practical religion’. It was only 
long afterwards, when their eight children needed less attention, that she once more took 
up her pen to write, with her old enjoyment, on a variety of subjects. 

Jane, whose health had always been delicate, spent her last years at Ongar as an 
invalid, though with ‘her mind still bright and clear’; she died on April 13, 1824. Ann, 
left a widow when she was seventy, lived till December 1866, and kept to the end her 


youthful energy, her interest in contemporary affairs, and the hopefulness which was a 
part of her Taylor heritage. 


JEAN INGELOW 


1820-1897 
By GLADYS SINGERS-BIGGER 


‘While she lived, she shone.’ 
The Star’s Monument. 


WEN Jean Ingelow was fourteen her mother discovered the white shutters of her bed- 
room written over with verses in pencil. It was a double-windowed room looking on a 
garden in Ipswich, and her choice of tablets is significant. For in one sense she wrote 
with the shutters of life closed upon her and in the twilight, and in another they were 
thrown wide to beauty and the far expanse of the soul’s country. As one finishes the 
simple record of Jean Ingelow’s life, one’s main impression is of gardens and clergymen— 
but there were birds in her gardens, and some of the clergymen had children. 


! The Taylors of Ongar, pp. 87, 88. 
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She had an aunt who worked birds in wool, a quite celebrated artist in that medium; 
and she had a father who imitated the notes of birds, whistling them with his children 
raptly and rapturously listening at his knees. But Jean herself had the song of a bird at 
her heart, pure and nature-taught, and like the ‘fair and fond dove’ in her poem, she 
asked only to be ‘left alone, for her dream was her own and her heart was full of rest’. 
Bird notes to her were like perfume in that they gave rise to reveries of environment 
appropriate to their song, whose language she had no difficulty in interpreting. She 
yoyaged on their wings and had her own theory to account for the wonders of migration, 
a theory of angelic beings who have permission to take the form of birds, ‘to fly and 
draw with them the sweet obedient flocking things’. 


How should they know their way, forsooth alone? 
Men say they fly alone: 

Yet some have set on record, and averred 

That they, among the flocks had duly marked 

A leader. 


Thus were the fairy fancies of her childhood hallowed into religious mysteries, and 
the babyhood hours at her father’s knee inspired the Songs on the Voices of Birds which 
were the work of her maturity. 

Over her gardens also, in memory if not always in reality, after the first years, there 
blew salt breezes from the sea, and many of her birds were sea-gulls. Like her own 
Margaret in the Xebec, ‘when to frame a forest scene she tried, the ever-present sea would 
yet intrude, and all her towns were by the water’s side’. Through her mind there sailed 
the great ships as they had once sailed past her nursery window, up and down the 
Boston River in Lincolnshire, where she was born in 1820. Was it only coincidence, we 
may ask, that one who was destined to influence the American people in much the same 
way as their own poet Longfellow has influenced us should also have had for her earliest 
impressions 

The beauty and mystery of the ships 
And the magic of the sea? 


Or that in her verse the chimes from Boston Stump should answer across the Fens the 
carillon from the Belfry at Bruges, ‘Till all the air bin full of floating bells’, ‘Changing 
like a poet’s rhymes’, interchanging and interweaving the thought of the old world with 
that of the new? 

When Jean Ingelow’s third collection of Poems was published the American civil 
war had just ceased, and a reviewer likened the voice of the new singer to that of one of 
the birds she loved, rising poignantly sweet after a great storm, comforting, consoling, 
and prophetic. Jean paid her own tribute to her brother poet in Gladys and Her Island, 
a delicate homage: ; 


Soon there came by, arrayed in Norman cap 
And kirtle, an Arcadian villager, 

Who said, ‘I pray you, have you chanced to meet 
One Gabriel?’ and she sighed; but Gladys took 
And kissed her hand: she could not answer her, 
Because she guessed the end. 


Much as the Victorian gentlewoman shrank from any suggestion of masculinity, 
the fact remains that the finest women of the period were characterized by a delicate 
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manliness, far enough removed in appearance from its modern development, but which, 
nevertheless, laid its foundations in moral courage and self-restraint. Those who like 
Jean Ingelow sat up straightly at their desk or their needlework; who with a peculiarly 
sensitive reserve abjured extravagant sympathy in sorrow, and endured the narrow con- 
fines of their existence with cheerfulness rather than trespass against what they conceived 
to be their feminine duty, were yet paradoxically being borne onward by the wings of 
events more imperatively than they knew—great wings which were to materialize in a 
way they dreamed not of, and to sweep across oceans and continents, driven by a woman’s 
will, the resultant outcome of those controlled and balanced intelligences which had held 
even a rebellious imagination in check. 

Jean Ingelow had the advantage of having brothers. It was this masculine companion- 
ship which perhaps enabled her to write with sympathy and understanding of the sailors 
and farmers about her home, to catch the rough idiom of their speech; or to enter into 
the more refined rivalry and scholarship of the young men, clergymen and others, whose 
ambitions and contemplations she transferred to her poems and novels. In these last the 
vacillating Valentine and more Teutonic Brandon witness to a trenchant observation 
in their creator. Sometimes her character-sketches take a semi-dramatic form; they are 
cameos of dialogue interspersed by songs, as in Supper at the Mill and Afternoon at a Par- 
sonage. Singularly devoid of drama as her own life was, it was natural that she should 
dramatize her fancies, and just as natural that the call of some household duty should 
interrupt and leave the little scene poised, as it were (or rather should we say hastily 
concluded), too slight and too homely to be deemed real drama, but also so unforced as 
to claim our admiration for its truth to life. 

We are told that it was long before Jean realized her appeal to a wider audience than 
her home circle. The charity of her poetic gifts certainly began at home and overflowed 
almost imperceptibly into the world, but we should be wrong if we denied ambition to 
this modest and retiring writer. 

Often as she paced the ‘dry smooth-shaven green’ we may think of her in solitude 
swept by an inward storm of enthusiasm and kindled by a secret flame of emulation for 
the work of one whose organ-voice inspired her with intellectual hero-worship and ‘a 
humble sense of kinship’. This was Milton; as far removed from the milder poets with 
whom she has been compared as the ‘wandering moon’ is separate from a ‘student’s 
lamp’. Milton as a Puritan spoke to the Evangelical side of her nature; as one whose 
fancy teemed with archangels and resounded to the choirs of heaven he provided her 
with just that ritual of the mind which lack of outward beauty in life reacts to and de- 
mands in contemplation; as blind and afflicted he appealed to her womanly pity. 

Her metaphor, applied to one who suffered blindness in her Afternoon at a Parsonage, is 
Miltonic in grandeur and too majestic to be adapted to the somewhat insignificant hero 
of that playlet, but explicable if a mightier shadow hovered in the background of her 
thoughts. 

O misery and mourning! I have felt, 

Yea, I have felt like some deserted world 

That God had done with, and had cast aside 
To rock and stagger through the gulfs of space, 
He never looking on it any more. 

Untilled, no use, no pleasure, not desired, 

Nor lighted on by angels in their flight 

From heaven to happier planets, and the race 
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That once had dwelt on it withdrawn or dead. 
Could such a world have hope that some blest day 
God would remember her and fashion her anew? 


Her Song for the Night of Christ’s Resurrection is avowedly writteri ‘in humble imitation’ 
of Milton’s Hymn on the Morning of Christ’s Nativity. She follows the Miltonic example of 
mingling mythology with Christianity, though only in so far as to confirm the defeat of 
the ancient gods and to provide us with a memorable picture of the three Fates alone 
surviving the years of Ministry. Atropos, in that timeless pause of dread suspense before 
Easter dawns, is withheld from cutting the thread of that sacred Life, which is metamor- 
phosed as we read from the thread of a single existence to the thread on which depends 
the eternal life of all creation. Implicit in that inhibition is man’s whole destiny of 
immortality. 

But it was in A Story of Doom, first published in 1867, that Jean Ingelow’s ambition 
reached its culmination. Méilton’s shadow still brooded above her genius, and in 
courageous obedience to that urge she cast about her for a subject which should be 
in a direct line of descent from the Paradise Lost. She found in it the Biblical Legend of 
the Flood. The poem, which is in nine books, is a noble effort of the imagination. One 
questions why a poem such as this should be so little known and how a jewel of language 
that is at once tender and sincere should be hidden under slighter and more commonly 
appreciated works. 

Here is the prayer of Noah prior to his entrance into the Ark—could many have 
pleaded more passionately ? 


God, God! Thy billows and Thy waves 
Have swallowed up my soul. Where is my God? 
For I have somewhat yet to plead with Thee; 
For I have walked the strands of Thy great deep, 
Heard the dull thunder of its rage afar, 
And its dread moaning. O the field is sweet, 
Spare it. The delicate woods make white their trees 
With blossom,—spare them. Life is sweet; behold 
There is much cattle and the wild and tame, 
Father, do feed in quiet,—spare them. God, 
Where is my God? The long wave doth not rear 
Her ghostly crest to lick the forest up, 
And like a chief in battle fall,—not yet— 
The lightnings pour not down, from ragged holes 
In heaven, the torment of their forked tongues, 
And like fell serpents, dart and sting—not yet. 
The winds awake not, with their awful wings 
To winnow, even as chaff, from out their track 
All that withstandeth, and bring down the pride 
Of all things strong and all things high—not yet, 
O let it not be yet. Where is my God? 
If we compare this agonized and repudiating prayer with the author’s description of 
the Boston Flood of 1571, in her best-known poem, High Tide on the Coast of Lincolnshire, 


we shall discover a curious similarity of vision. The idea of an inundation seems to have 
been familiar to her and to have haunted her mind. 
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In Mopsa the Fairy we have the same idea rendered in prose, of the ‘wonderful river’ 
which flowed inland to the fairy countries rather than outward to the sea. Of rain there 
seems but little thought; it is the ‘stolen tyde’ in the first poem as in the last; and it may 
be because of the localization of the scene in her mind, as it were, that Jean Ingelow 
chose to leave the Covenant of the Rainbow unrecorded. 


From her exposition of the age-long conflict between matter and spirit on the battle. * 


ground of man’s reason in one of the passages of Doom and from the opening lines of 
Dominion we may conclude that she was well read in philosophy. 

But clearly hers was a philosophy of the negative—one which grew out of renuncia- 
tion, the consistent crushing down in herself of the will to live. 

Jean was happy in her home-life, none more so, but we have the whole witness of her 
dramatic poetry to confirm us in the belief that there were inward denials through which 
alone the even tenor of her surface way was preserved. 


When I reflect how little I have done, 

And add to that how little I have seen, 

Then furthermore how little I have won 

Of joy, or good, how little known, or been: 

I long for other life more full, more keen, 

And yearn to change with such as well have run, 

Yet reason mocks me—nay, the soul, I ween, 
Granted her choice, would dare to change with none. 


From these denials there springs the courageous doubt-facing nobility of certain of 
her sonnets. 

How long she wrestled with her angel before his blessing fell upon her in stark and 
arid counsel, leaving her exhausted but still spiritually strong, we may not guess, but it 
seems to me that her greatest sonnet, titled only by its first line, should accompany Emily 
Bronté’s last utterance, for truly it may be said that ‘no coward soul’ was hers who wrote 
it. Light and darkness, the positive and the negative sides of Faith, find expression in 
these poems, and together they beat upon the eternal gates for admittance. 


Though all great deeds were proved but fables fine, 
Though earth’s old story could be told anew, 
Though the sweet fashions loved of them that sue 
Were empty as the ruined Delphian Shrine; 
Though God did never man, in words benign, 
With sense of His great Fatherhood endue; 
Though life immortal were a dream untrue 

And He that promised it were not Divine; 
Though soul, though spirit were not, and all hope 
Reaching beyond the bourn, melted away; 
Though virtue had no goal and good no scope, 
But both were doomed to end with this our clay; 
Though all these were not,—to the ungraced heir 
Would this remain,—to live as though they were. 


More tenderly in Failure, more devotionally in Compensation, we have the same trend 
of thought suggested; never abortive, never ending in the sterility of mere complaint, 
her discontents are glorified by a wideness of vision which justifies and envelops their 
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being, rendering them beneficent and fruitful. Instinctively, in the phrase of Lord 
Haldane, she knew that ‘the negative must be the negative pregnant’. It is curious to 
come across the sonnet Failure in a book for children. : 
Indeed, the majority of the lyrics in Mopsa the Fairy are palpably above the heads of 
children. One.wonders why they were included, almost whoily irrelevant to the story 


_ asmost of them appear, until we look deeper into the writer’s intention, until we remem- 


ber the higher perception which, undeveloped, floated alongside our own childish appre- 
ciation of the beautiful. She would infuse the young minds of her readers with music 
and the strange unaccountable magic of words, and this, her spell, has its part not in- 
appropriately in the inspired inconsequence of her tale. 
Who could remain insensible to the spontaneous melody of her song with its haunting 

repetitions ? 

One morning, oh! so early, my beloved, my beloved, 

All the birds were singing blithely, as if never they would cease; 

*Twas a thrush sang in my garden, ‘Hear the story, hear the story!’ 

And the lark sang, ‘Give us glory!’ 

And the dove said, ‘Give us peace!’ 


She herself was moved by it—we know she was because immediately it is finished she 
smiles through her tears, disavowing the stirred feelings of an adult and poking fun at 
herself to show that she is once more on a level with her childish audience. 


‘A very good song too,” said the Dame, at the other end of the table, ‘‘only you 
made a mistake in the first verse. What the dove really said was, no doubt, ‘Give us 
peas’. All kinds of doves and pigeons are very fond of peas.” ’ 

Her predilection for ‘doves, milking-pails, daisies and weather (with its few rhymes)’ 
isnoted by Mrs. Meynell in a brief introduction to the Red Letter Library edition of her 
poems, published in 1908, ‘as the fashion of a day that is long over-past’. 

I cannot recall any undue insistence on milking-pails or daisies, but if Jean Ingelow 
was preoccupied with doves and stars and children, it was because they were the colours 
wherewith she painted her own personal rainbow of hope. When the floods entered 
her soul, threatening to overbear her cheerful disposition with the loss of lover, of mother, 
and of brother, she had but to look up and there outspread were the tranquillizing wings 
of God’s Paraclete. 

Mrs. Meynell discovers in ‘the picturesqueness of her lyrical stories’ a kind of populariz- 
ing of the Pre-Raphaelite movement; an observation justified by the medievalism that 
informs certain of the poems and by her fancy for archaic words such as ‘wonned’ and 


~‘brede’. 


The consolation offered to the bereaved mother in The Mariner’s Cave is the traditional 
dream-consolation of the Middle Ages; but the correspondence between the central 
teaching of The Monitions of the Unseen and that of Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s little prose 
work Hand and Soul is yet more arresting. 

What governs such correspondences, involuntary as we needs must believe them? If 
we attribute them simply to the Zeitgeist, how is it that so often the moods they express 
are applicable also to the peculiar circumstances of the writer? 

When Holman Hunt painted his picture ‘The Light of the World’, the figure with 
Christina’s luminous eyes and Christina’s brow knocked not only at the portals of the 
world but at the heart’s door of each individual besides, and in poetry that insistent gentle 
sound was repeated. Jean Ingelow chose for the text of her seaman’s sermon, finding 
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fresh marvel in the words, ‘Behold! Behold! saith He, I stand at the door and knock’, 
and applied them with unerring perspicacity to the circumstances of her lowly fisher. 
men, those to whom in her visits to Filey Brig her love had gone forth, finding perhaps in 
their environment the sea both spiritual and material towards which her life’s river most 
unreservedly flowed. 

So when, on that July morning in the Diamond Jubilee year of the great Queen whose 
reign her life and work had graced, the end came quietly, we have no difficulty in beliey. 
ing that 

(She) only saw the stars—she could not see 
The river—and they seemed to lie 
As far below as the other stars were high. 


If we accept the spiritualistic hypothesis of Arthur Findlay, who maintains that the 
next world is composed of matter at a higher rate of vibration than this one, interpene- 
trating and surrounding what is here visible, then indeed Jean was uttering a more com- 
prehensive truth than she knew when she held that ‘he who has his own world has many 
worlds more’. 

Something of Christian Science teaching is reflected in this paragraph from a letter: 

‘The more we know that we are spirit, that the body is a mere nothing, and the 
spirit great, and might be wise and holy and happy in the life of God, the better the 
body will, so to speak, behave itself.’ 

It is maybe for the sake of such mental interweaving that Jeremiah exhorts us: 


‘Thus saith the Lord, Stand ye in the ways, and see and ask for the old paths, where 
is the good way, and walk therein, and ye shall find rest for your souls.’ 


So shall our pride of discovery be chastened and our knowledge widened. And s0 
I suggest that we cannot do better than stroll awhile with Jean Ingelow through her 
gardens, forgetting in the quietness of her secluded life the clamours that surround us in 
our present world, listening only to the croon of her favourite bird, 


An emblem meet for her, the tender dove, 
Her heavenly peace, her duteous earthly love. 


DRAMATIC NOTES 
TRAGEDY. A DRAMATIC NOTE 


TRacEDY is one of the oldest and most enduring forms of dramatic art, never for long out 


of action while there is a living drama or theatre. I think this is because it proves, in the © 


end, to be the most satisfying kind of drama. There is really no paradox here, and the 
present day makes clear the reason. For, of all kinds of drama, tragedy comes nearest 
to what most men feel innately to be the fundamental balance of life, the rooted relation- 
ship between good and evil and the interpretation of that double and simultaneous 
reality. By the side of this, other forms of drama—the comedy, history, farce, or melo- 
drama of an earlier period, the serious social or psychological drama, the high comedy, 
musical play, or satirical revue of our own day—are seen to be studies of particular aspects 
or manifestations of life, each with a definite function (if it be good of its kind) and, taken 
all together, presenting a very fair map of the events and personalities that make up 
man’s day-to-day experience of life. But they remain, however serious their intention, 
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studies of that manifestation, not of the hidden and rooted reality; it is tragedy that is 
concerned with the deep base upon which action and conscious experience rest, tragedy 
and certain forms, like Shakespeare’s late plays, resulting from tragic thought. This is 
why those who practise dramatic art or respect it profoundly tend to think of tragedy 
as the essential beside which the rest is but accessory; this is why the general public 
responds to tragedy (genuine tragedy, embodying the root principle of tragic equili- 
brium) as to nothing else; this is why Hamlet has been one of the most popular theatre 
plays in the seventeenth, eighteenth, nineteenth, and twentieth centuries successively. 

What, then, is this essential quality in tragedy which makes it, despite outward 
changes of conventions and of theatre conditions, the eternal contemporary of man? 
What is it that fits it, as no other dramatic form, to be the staple food of the present 
generation and of the present moment, as it was the staple food of Jacobean England 
and of Athens? 

I think the answer lies, as I have suggested, in what I would call the equilibrium of 
tragedy. When a representative group of people (say an advanced class in the Workers’ 
Educational Association) who have read a good deal but not bothered themselves much 
with abstract aesthetics or with definitions, make, in discussion, a short list of plays that 
satisfy them as tragedies, it will probably be found that the list is mainly drawn from the 
work of Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Shakespeare. In all these the dramatist, and the 
reader through him, feels a conflict between the deepest impressions made by his 
experience upon his mind. So long as there is no such major conflict his mood will be 
that broadly defined as ‘comedy’, in which a sense of synthesis, or it may even be of 
harmony, is mantained without undue effect. But if his strongest impressions divide, as 
they so often do in times of great stress and testing, into two opposite kinds, the mood of 
tragedy is present and the work of art that we call a tragedy may result. For he has as 
one part of his experience, actual or imagined, an intense awareness of evil and pain; 
he has observed and felt its existence and effects, he has accepted its inevitableness. But 
mingled with this in his mind is a sense of mystery, as though evil were something which 
can never quite be sounded, however thoroughly it is analysed, whose causes never fully 
reveal themselves, even to the most passionate questioning. And this sense of mystery 
and inexplicableness is the result of a conflict between that first part of his experience, 
concerned with actual fact and event, and a wholly different kind of experience, the 
instinctive and often indefinable apprehension of another universe implying other values. 
Beside the apprehension of evil and pain (and the work of art will be great in proportion 
as this is intense), beside the sense of this unexplained destiny which envelopes man’s 
action and thought, is a perception at once more comprehensive and far less explicit, 
of a possible resolution, reconciliation, or interpretation in terms of good. The impres- 
sions in conflict are either of a malevolent and a beneficent world-order or of the appear- 
ance of lawlessness and the possibility of underlying law, of a casual and causal, a chaotic 
and a patterned universe. 

In the finest tragic writing there is a kind of equilibrium between these two. The 
reality of evil and pain is not denied; if it were, poetry would not speak to man’s condition 
as it has done from the time of Aeschylus to the present day. But the possibility of a 
transvaluation of these values is revealed explicitly, in his choruses, by Aeschylus, im- 
plicitly by Sophocles, Shakespeare, and Ibsen in his latest phase. The works of art that 
we call tragedies will be distinguished from others, then, not so much by any technical 
characteristics of subject-matter or form as by the degree to which they represent a 
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it would seem that the supreme works of art reveal a perfection of balance between these 
two which profoundly satisfies the need of the average man to find his own experience 
transmuted into the enduring form of art. The Oresteia and Lear satisfy this deep if 
often inarticulate need, by reason, precisely, that they do satisfy both sides of man’s com. 
plex and contradictory experience. Evil is not glossed over or treated as unreal, but the 
ultimate transcendence of good is revealed rather in terms of a transvaluation of values 


than by an attempt, far less convincing to most of us, at a direct denial. Marlowe's — 


Faustus destroys part of this balance, and so loses to some degree its hold upon the 
imagination of Everyman, by presenting a universe almost entirely negative and satanic; 
Toller’s social dramas, even at their best, lose, with similar consequences, the essential 
balance by indicating remedies so immediate and definable, that man’s inner and in- 
articulate experience mistrusts them. Still, both come within the formula of tragedy, 
for neither denies entirely the presence of either of those elements whose conflict produces 
that sense of mystery which the average man feels at heart to be an essential part of his 
own dual experience. 

These, I think, are some of the reasons why of all dramatic forms tragedy has been 
the most enduring and why I think it will continue to be understood and valued in times 
which search and discard those lesser forms, however fine, which are by their nature 
concerned with the visible manifestations rather than the hidden roots of life. It is 
largely misassociation of ideas that regards tragic poetry as the poetry of pessimism, 
Genuine tragedy is the poetry of exultation because, having assessed evil to the full capa- 
city of which the individual poet is capable, it can yet imply the presence of a law which 
transcends it. All great tragic poetry is written in the presence of an experience akin to 
that of George Fox: ‘I saw . . . that there was an ocean of darkness and death, but that 
the ocean of light and love flowed over the ocean of darkness.’ 

UNA ELLIS-FERMOR 
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The Irish Dramatic Movement. By Una Extis-Fermor. Methuen. 1os. 6d. 


It is fortunate that The Irish Dramatic Movement should have found an interpreter in 
Miss Una Ellis-Fermor. Those who have chronicled or discussed that movement have 
often suffered either from ‘nationalist’ prepossessions which have warped their judgement 
or from ignorance of the dramatic achievement of other lands and periods. It is far 
otherwise with Miss Ellis-Fermor. She approaches the subject (in her own words) as an 
‘outsider’, a ‘foreigner’. Yet whatever her antecedents may be, there is a Celtic strain 
in her temperament which pre-eminently fits her to be an Anglo-Irish liaison officer, as 
it has sometimes over-subtilized her penetrating criticism of the Elizabethans. And, as 
we all know, Miss Ellis-Fermor’s ken is not bounded by English drama but reaches to 
the theatres of Greece, France, and Scandinavia, from which she draws illustrations and 
comparisons that set the Irish dramatic movement in its due perspective. 

In her preface she disclaims the role of its historian, even for the period with which 
she deals—from 1899, when the movement in its poetic phase was inaugurated by the 
performance of Yeats’s The Countess Cathleen and Martyn’s The Heather Field, till soon after 
the death of Synge in 1910, when the realistic phase became predominant. Neverthe 
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less, she provides a sketch of the early history of the movement, supplemented by a 
helpful chronological table of the main events connected therewith up to 1904. These 
included the transformation of the Irish Literary Theatre (1899), which made use of 
English professional actors, into the Irish National Theatre (1902), employing native 
amateurs trained by the brothers Fay, and finding, through the generosity of Miss 
Horniman, a permanent home in the Abbey Theatre (1905). Here and in the following 
chapter, ‘Ideals in the Workshop’, Miss Ellis-Fermor indicates clearly the distinctive 
parts played by Yeats and Lady Gregory, and in a minor degree by Martyn, George 
Moore, and ‘A. E.’, in starting and guiding a revolutionary theatrical movement which 
‘demonstrated for the first time since the seventeenth century that poetical drama could 
also be living theatrical material’. 

For students of stage-history in its technical and practical aspects all this is of first- 
rate interest, but many readers of English will find the chief attraction of the volume in 
the chapters dealing with the leading figures not as theatrical venturers but as play- 
wrights. Here it was the achievement of Yeats to lead back his age to ‘a world concerned 
not primarily with daily life but with things apparently remote from that life’; in his 
own words, ‘to those old stories of the folk which were made by men who believed so 
much in the soul, and so little in anything else, that they were never entirely certain that 
earth was solid under the footsole’. This underlying conception is illustrated in the 
successive phases of Yeats’s dramatic output, from The Land of Heart’s Desire and The 
Countess Cathleen to his last group of plays, though these fall outside the limits of the volume. 
If Yeats (like Marlowe) was primarily a poet who ‘was or made himself enough of a 
dramatist for his purpose’, in J. M. Synge poetry and drama were inseparable. But 
inhim are paradoxically combined the dramatic poet and the nature mystic. Miss Ellis- 
Fermor shows how this holds true not only of The Shadow of the Glen and Riders to the Sea 
but, less obviously, of The Playboy of the Western World. 

But it is in the chapter on Lady Gregory that she seems to me to be at the top of her 
form. She is fascinated by this feudal land-owning widow of Galway, who in her middle 
age took to play-writing and to warfare on two fronts on behalf of the movement against 
Dublin Castle and extreme Nationalism. Of the astonishingly varied phases of Lady 
Gregory’s late-born dramatic achievement—the comedies of Irish peasant life, like 
Spreading the News and The Workhouse Ward, the series of ‘wonder plays’, and the tragedies 
based on early Irish legendary history, especially Grania—Miss Ellis-Fermor writes with 
infectious gusto and insight. 

May I add a more personal footnote? As an examining Fellow of the (now defunct) 
Royal University of Ireland I spent about six weeks of the years 1902-5 in Dublin, but 
they were during the summer, when the National Theatre did not function. But I was 
brought into some contact with the drive for a Gaelic renascence. I can therefore the 
better realize how fortunate it was that the dramatic movement was not captured by 
enthusiasts like Douglas Hyde, who wrote several plays in Gaelic. Whatever their merits 
they could have formed only a dramatic backwater. But Yeats, Synge, Lady Gregory 
and the rest found in English, as spoken by the Irish peasantry and their associates, a 
speech from which they could draw novel, enchanting effects, and in which they could 
te-create the ancient legends and folk-lore of the race. They thus not only rendered a 
splendid service to the stage and to letters, but they achieved the wellnigh incredible 
feat of creating something in which not only natives of Eire, but ‘foreigners’ (like Miss 
Elli-Fermor) and Ulstermen (like myself) can take equal pleasure and pride. 

F. S. BOAS 
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Self-Portrait. Taken from the Letters and Journals of Charles Ricketts, R.A, 


Collected and compiled by T. Strurcz Moore. Edited by Cec Lews, 
Peter Davies. 15s. 


We were talking about good letier-writers and after discussing one or two, dismissed 
with disparagement, I said, ‘What about Flaubert?’ The praise was still chequered, 
‘Whose letters do you think the best then?’ I asked. With a smile, redeeming egoism, 
Mr. Ricketts answered, ‘Some of my own.’ Remembering this, I have not been disap- 
pointed. Indeed, the book has renewed the thrill and—absurd though the phrase may 
seem—the sense of companionship which Flaubert’s letters gave me in my youth. The 
personalities of the two men are as different as their physique—I have always fancied 
Flaubert an aid to the understanding of Hamlet—but both worship beauty, and strive 
to create it, each in his own medium. Both have that passion for analysis, including self- 
analysis, without which the pleasure and pain of life cannot be tasted to the full, and 
both show ‘a great deal of the sterilized milk of human kindness’ in dealings with their 
fellow creatures. 

From his Italian mother, whose songs floated up to him in his cot, Ricketts inherited 
the love of music which became increasingly a distraction and a solace. His southern 
blood was no doubt responsible for his intense vitality and often recorded tears. English 
lethargy and the English climate were not a congenial environment. As an artist he 
convicts himself of a dual personality. 


My painting refuses to face detail and certain kinds of invention, which Moreau 
and Burne-Jones have at their finger-tips. Once the pencil or point is in my hands 
I am incapable of breadth or suggestion, and fall into filagrée and can lapse into an 
almost Persian finick and finish. I believe I should have been more fruitful and more 
forceful if I could have been cut in half; it is only in the theatre that these two tenden- 


cies merge into obvious breadth of effect concealing a fastidious finish in detail, kept 
in subordination and at times even concealed. 


‘My work absorbs and worries me usually’, he writes. ‘I very rarely feel it has any 
excellence or success.’ The visit of an obtuse American dealer gave him a new sensation 
—‘an enormous sense of pride in my work; I forgot its shortcomings, I became aware of 
its sense of design, and the emotions of awe, melancholy, and compassion which my work 
expresses’. Yet the sale of his pictures was slow and precarious, and had to be supple- 
mented by art criticism, both journalism and books. Many of his letters describe visits 
to Italy and Spain, where his studies leave the ordinary tourist in despair, feeling that he 
himself has never really looked at a picture in his life, but he will be consoled by the 
exquisite descriptions of Venice and travels in Egypt and Greece. 

After their own work, the great interest of Ricketts’ and Shannon’s lives was the collec- 
tion, extraordinary in its scope and value, to which in their early days they sacrificed 
more than the comforts of life. The emotions of a collector can never have been more 
forcibly described. 

No books were visible among the ‘Treasure’, but the letters reveal the range of 
Ricketts’ reading. ‘Do you know Lucretius? I think him the one great poet who thinks 
and yet remains splendid in his desolation. He turns his back on the gods, and I believe 
they rather like it.’ In literature as in art his taste was classical, ‘the great, the subtle, 
the most contemplative spectator of human weakness’, Turgeniev, was ‘part Greek’, but 
‘Russia stands in thought and emotion for something transitional—the pressure of civiliza- 
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tion on a race still too young to bear with it. There are grotesque misapprehensions of 
life and social intercourse, and an entire absence of taste and sense of proportion.’ 

Many entries during the war years strike home to-day with a double poignancy. 
Black day of total moral and physical depression due to imbecile optimism, brag and 
bluster of our Press.’ ‘How weak are the forces for good against the terrible power of 
evil! The work for Beauty and Goodness is intermittent, tentative, and slow. There is 
afinality in acts of evil. The nobler forces may make or preserve, but Evil has the power 
to destroy for ever!’ His belief in Beauty survived. In 1920 he writes: 

Alas, did I ever say that understanding alone counts? that is but a half or quarter 
truth. It counts if with it goes a great tolerance and a delicate sense of pity, neither 
of which is always possible, since to live is not to tolerate all things, nor is it safe always 
topity. Understanding is only a fine form of detachment. In the long run the worship 
of Beauty is more active and more wise. Something of both are needed; a knowledge 
that what is desirable is rare unless you make it for yourself; “To give is better than to 
receive’ and “The Kingdom of God is within you’. 

His last years were darkened by the tragic illness of Charles Shannon, with whom he 
had lived and shared all things from boyhood. Soon after the accident he wrote to a 
younger friend: 

Mon vieux, alas! we all of us sometimes jar on each other; for love, tenderness, and 
friendship depend upon a surplus of vitality not always ours, and a response in others 


not always there. 
MONA WILSON 


Agnes Strickland. Biographer of the Queens of England. By Una Pope-HENnNEssy. 
Chatto & Windus. 16s. 


Miss Strickland deserves this tribute, or rather, I should say, the Misses Strickland. 
My heart is with Eliza, who shunned the limelight, and left fame and bouquets to her 
younger sister. Eliza was the first to leave their Suffolk home and secure work in London 
on the Court Fournal. Agnes followed, a putative poetess, but L. E. L. and Lady Morgan 
dominated the market of keepsakes and magazines, to which her volumes of verse failed 
togain her an entry. An historical romance, The Pilgrims of Walsingham, suggested by 
the pilgrims of Chaucer (whom she dubs the Sir Walter Scott of the thirteenth [sic] 
century), also failed to capture the public. 

On later visits to London Agnes found her way to the British Museum, where Eliza 
joined her in her spare time. They had lessons in palaeography and learnt to handle 
catalogues of the great collections of historical documents. Gradually their vocation 
was revealed to them: Lives of the Queens of England. Were they not descended from or at 
least ‘ancestrally connected with’ nine queens? The sisters agreed that Agnes should be 
the figure-head, deal with publishers and take all responsibility, though the bulk of the 
work was actually carried out by the anonymous Eliza. The two first volumes were so 
successful that Colburn asked Agnes to write Victoria from her Birth to her Bridal, hurried 
out soon after the royal wedding. The Queen was not pleased. A fair copy of her correc- 
tions and erasures was sent to the authoress. ot true appears frequently in the margin, 
and the equivocal remark that ‘Prince Albert was an accomplished wooer’ was pecu- 
liarly exasperating, false. This distressing episode was soon forgotten: the Queens, with a 
third volume added, swept the country. Agnes was eagerly welcomed in historic houses, 
English and Scottish, which could boast manuscripts or relics worthy of her interest. ° 
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Her own royal progress had begun. State beds were aired for her, and, as she often 
remarks, she was treated like a queen. Her handsome presence, deep voice, passion 
for clothes, easy friendliness with men and women, young and old, and an enthusiastic 
sense of her own high mission fitted her for the role. No detaching sense of humour 
troubled her. The photograph taken at Oxford after undergraduates had greeted her 
with ‘The Queens! The Queens! Three cheers for the Queens!’ and the peerless last, 
named by Dame Una ‘Apotheosis 1873’, tell the story to perfection. But it was the 
whole story. Her complete content with the little world in which she was supreme 
shut out all larger modern interests. Lord Shaftesbury and prison reform were merely 
a bore, and she refused to sign a petition about married women’s property on the ground 
that the injustice was ‘irremediable by human means, being part and parcel of the penal- 
ties entailed by Eve’s transgression’. Shade of Mary Wollstonecraft! The comic spirit 
has little use for Agnes Strickland, as Dame Una has shown in her admirably faithful 
portrait of her great godmother. 

MONA WILSON 


Horace Walpole. By R. W. Kerron-Cremer. Duckworth. 16s. 


There was room for one more book about Horace Walpole; there is still room for one 
more—the ‘final and definitive biography’ which, as Mr. Ketton-Cremer hints, may be 
written by Mr. W. S. Lewis when he has completed his task of editing the Yale Edition 
of the Letters. In the meantime, here is a biographer who has generously been allowed 
access to the treasure-house of Walpoliana at Farmington, Connecticut, and whose 
extracts from the unpublished manuscripts there would be enough to make his book 
valuable even if it had no other merits. 

Walpole’s preoccupation with posterity is well shown in the introductory chapter; 
and posterity seems to be increasingly conscious of the depth of its indebtedness to him. 
If his shade is peering down at us from some ‘Gothick’ paradise he must surely feel that 
his labour was not in vain. ‘Mr. Walpole’, once remarked Lady Townshend, ‘is spirits 
of hartshorn’; and there is in his wit a quality at once astringent and volatile. At all 
times he is excellent company, and possibly never better company than in times like 
these in which we live. Beneath all his whimsicality there is a hard core of solid English 
sanity reminiscent of Sir Robert; and it should no longer be necessary to defend him from 
the charge that he was a mere marmoset with a nose for scandal and an eye for virti. 

As Byron pointed out, Walpole was something more than an incomparable letter- 
writer. He was ‘the father of the first romance and of the last tragedy in our language’. 
No play has been written since The Mysterious Mother which resembles so closely the 
authentic Elizabethan pattern of inter-threaded horror and magnificence. Though the 
plan of his work does not include a detailed study of Walpole’s writings, Mr. Ketton- 
Cremer deals admirably with this ‘extraordinary drama’, of which he justly says that 
it is ‘unlike anything else that Walpole wrote and unlike anything else written in his 
century’. The absence of any allusion to such slight things as The Funeral of the Lioness 
and The Magpie and her Brood is defensible; but the neglect of the verses composed in 1738 
In Memory of King Henry VIis a little curious, not only because they illuminate the young 
man’s mind in his twenty-first year, but also because they lend some support to the 
view (p. 44) that his ‘hatred of superstition and bigotry may be entirely attributed to his 
early preceptor’, Dr. Conyers Middleton. ‘Entirely’ is perhaps excessive. Other in- 
fluences were then at work, including that of Middleton’s noble friend, Lord Hervey. 
We are seldom reluctant to revisit ‘Strawberry’, and even a dull guide could hardly 
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make such a visit dull. One of the best things in this good book is the manner in which 
the Twickenham background is constantly suggested yet never over-emphasized. Full 


justice is done to Walpole’s industry as an antiquary, though the force of his influence 


upon the development of English architecture is questioned, and those writers are dis- 
missed as ‘incautious’ who trace the vast Gothic Revival of the nineteenth century 
‘straight back’ to Strawberry Hill. Is it not excess of caution to doubt a collateral de- 
scent? A very distinguished living architect with whom the present writer once explored 
the piecrust castle felt no such doubt; and he added, moreover, that it was ‘merely 
stupid’ to laugh at its creator’s efforts to adapt ‘Gothick’ ideas to Augustan domesticity. 
‘This’, said he, pointing to the Gallery, ‘is a really fine thing—in its own absurd way.’ 
It was no part of Mr. Ketton-Cremer’s scheme to give an exhaustive account of 
Horry’s activities in all the roles which it amused him to fill. To have done so would 
have swollen his book to what Walpole himself might have called Nullkejumoskoi size. 
Considered merely as a dilettante the ‘lord of Straw’ gets 872 pages from M. Paul Yvon 
in a book which is unaccountably missing from the present bibliography. But this is a 
well-balanced chronicle, in which its hero appears by turns—as he appeared to his 
friends—in the character of fop, politician, author, antiquary, cynic, dreamer. If he is 
not seen, or is seen only fitfully, as himself, that is not the fault of his biographer. There 
isalways something in him that eludes analysis. Two chapters in his life receive admir- 
ably lucid and sympathetic handling; his dealings with Chatterton and his friendship 
with Madame du Deffand. The legend of the ‘gentle, ill-used boy-poet’, already 
demolished by Mr. E. H. W. Meyerstein, is now completely flattened out; and Lytton 
Strachey (though not mentioned by name) is shown to have passed upon Walpole’s 
behaviour to his ‘dear old blind woman’ a verdict as unjust as it was severe. 
DOROTHY MARGARET STUART 


Landfalls and Windfalls—a Personal Record. A Hortatory Biography. By W. J. 
Biyton. John Murray. 12s. 6d. 


This is a delightful book which leads the reader from Mr. Blyton’s birthplace in the 
Oxford Road, Manchester, to the farm, somewhere on the Sussex Weald, where he has 
now settled down, a happy, busy man, reclaiming acres of neglected land with the help 
of his son and telling us all how to care for our souls and ward off the horrors of a war- 
harassed and over-mechanized world. He has himself seen a good deal of it in the fifty- 
three years of his existence. During most of that time he was a journalist and in the 
course of his journalism has met most of the leading men of his time. The thumb-nail 
sketches of these people are one of the most attractive features of the book. The two 
pages on H. G. Wells, especially on the decadence and gloom of ‘Homo Sapiens’, are an 
excellent example. But the substance of the work is the author’s own spiritual evolution 
and the changes which he thinks he has observed in the world around him during the 
forty years in which he has been making observations. These changes have not been 
altogether for the better. “Too much doing and too little feeling’ he describes as our 
complaint in one passage; but, as he has been one of the most active men of his time— 
in travelling and writing and interviewing and now in digging ditches and reclaiming 
the soil—one cannot feel that this exhortation is based on personal experience. One 
would rather gather that his chief complaint against the present age was its lowering of 
the intellectual tone, the spread of vulgar and exciting tastes, the hurrying about of body 
and mind without depth of enjoyment or of rest. ‘Not many men nowadays,’ he truly 
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says, speaking of his own father, ‘would be found reproaching themselves with giving 
too much time to Homer, Virgil, Xenophon, or Landor.’ 

There are two excellent pages on the Germans, whom Mr. Blyton seems to have known 
pretty intimately. He speaks without passion, rather to the text of Goethe’s summary, 
‘When I consider my Germans, so estimable as individuals, so despicable as a people.’ 
The estimability of the individual must, one fears, be liable to some deduction since 
Goethe wrote and still more since Mr. Blyton quotes him. 

But it is a tolerant, attractive, and, on the whole, hopeful book. The strongest hope, 
however, comes from belief in another world, a belief which Mr. Blyton accepted on his 
pilgrimage from north country Dissent into the Catholic Church, into which he was 
received with the minimum of inquiry or delay ‘at a business call at Westminster 
Cathedral’. He does not tell us how long ago, but he gives an imposing list of his con- 
temporaries who have taken the same road, and could, he tells us, give better reasons 
for it than he does himself. 

It is a stimulating book and one which might well be read by older scholars in an 
intelligent school. Except the somewhat exaggerated hortatory tone and a good deal 
of repetition of the main ideas, there is no fault to be found with it. Above all, it is 
extremely readable. When you once begin, you find it difficult to leave off. And the 


suggestions, both as to country life and as to the best books to put on your most-used shelf, 
are invaluable. 


F. S. MARVIN 


The Sober War and Other Poems of 1939. By G. RostrEvor Hamitton. William 
Heinemann, Ltd., London, Toronto. 35. 6d. net. 


The Sober War is a good title for verses written by an English poet in 1939. Perhaps 
even now that hell is let loose it is an apt enough phrase to describe the war which is 
being waged by nations who are no longer deluded by dreams of military glory but are 
fighting grimly to preserve freedom from the onslaught of a ruthless tyrant. Mr. 
Rostrevor Hamilton is a philosophical and religious poet. In his short but very interest- 
ing preface he describes the condition of the ‘civilized world’ as desperate, ‘but not quite 
desperate’. He believes that the old order is doomed not so much for its own faults as 
because of ‘a natural evil in man’ which will equally wreck any new order, unless that 


order ‘be planted in divine veins’. The poem called Roots contains lines which answer 
the Nazi and the Communist: 


And you? You'll strike to the centre of earth and rise 
In corded vigour, and in communal bliss, 

Of leaf and blossom peopling mid-day skies. 
It may indeed be so. Yet answer this— 


Though you have girth of trunk, muscle of bough, 
And sap flush through to your least finger-shoots, 
How, unless planted in divine veins, how 
Shall you fear.no rats gnawing at your roots? 


There is a humility and delicacy combined with a fiery ardour of devotion in Mr. 
Hamilton’s poetry which make one think of such Anglican saints as George Herbert. 


To read these verses is certainly to come into contact with one of the finest spirits of our 
time. 


V. DE S. PINTO 
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In Time of Suspense. LAURENCE WHIsTLER. London. William Heinemann, Ltd., 
1940. 55. net. pp. x+8g9. 

Mr. Laurence Whistler is, as Mr. Siegfried Sassoon has said, one of the very best of 
our younger poets. His new volume will certainly enhance the high reputation won by his 
three previous books of verse. Its contents are characterized by a very subtle and deft 
manipulation of language and verse forms, a power of sensitive observation, and a serene 
yet uncomplacent ‘philosophy of life’ recalling a little that of W. B. Yeats in his later 
years and contrasting refreshingly with the deafening jeremiads of the ‘modernists’ of the 
early thirties. The longest poem in the book is a narrative called The Quick and the 
Dead, an admirably built and moving story, which may be described as a rehandling of 
the tale of Elisha and the Shunammite in terms of the modern English country-side. 
This poem belongs to the tradition of Chaucer not only in respect of the accomplished 
use of Chaucer’s lovely seven-lined stanza but also because of its beautiful, fluid, leisurely 
movement like that of a great river, its tenderness, and its profound humanity. The 
concluding lines are memorable: 


For we are born to see, there is no doubt, 
Eclipse of beauty in a world’s disgrace, 

With many candles of the mind put out 
And mad defiling of the Holy Face. 

There is no choice: it is the soldier’s case. 
But on your heart the secret may be read 
Which company you follow: Quick or Dead. 


Mr. Whistler’s poetry may be recommended to those who, in these times of stress, want 
reading that will calm and fortify the mind. 
V. DE S. PINTO 


Ten Victorian Poets. By F. L. Lucas. Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d. 


Six of these Victorian poets were the subjects of talks broadcast through the B.B.C.— 
the poets chosen being Tennyson, Browning, Arnold, D. G. Rossetti, Swinburne, and 
Hardy. The other poets that are written of in separate chapters are Clough, Coventry 
Patmore, Christina Rossetti, and William Morris. 

In his admirable introduction (perhaps the best and wisest piece of writing in the book) 
Mr. Lucas tells us that his hope is to encourage a wider reading of Victorian poetry by 
awider public. Poetry to-day has, he says, lost touch with the ordinary man, and the 
ordinary man with poetry. To restore that contact through the greatest Victorian 
poetry—especially through Tennyson—is perhaps not a hopeless enterprise—unless 
the process of regimentation proceeds to wither, still further, the individual. In a 
world of robots the prospects of poetry are indeed poor. But if the ordinary man 
to-day has lost touch with poetry it is largely the fault of contemporary poets for 
losing touch with beauty—the love of which is, after all, one of the most deeply founded 
instincts in the ordinary man. This, however, is a limitless theme. Let us be grate- 
ful to Mr. Lucas for reminding us of the transfiguring power of poetry ‘to make 
the much loved earth more lovely’. In the space of a short review it is impossible to deal 
with all the poets Mr. Lucas takes into his ken, or all the good things that he has said 
about them. His whole book makes delightful and stimulating reading because it is, 
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not so much a serious contribution to literary criticism, as the frank outpouring of a 
poet’s love and enjoyment of poetry. 

And you must love him ere to you 

He will seem worthy of your love. 
The discernment here (which is often profound) springs from this source. There are 
also many brilliant strokes of portraiture that Lytton Strachey might have envied to add 


to the general interest of the book—these are especially noticeable in the chapters on 


Coventry Patmore and Clough. 

In a book that is intended to make a popular appeal and express the personal pre- 
dilections of the writer there are bound to be some judgements that seem to be hasty 
and perhaps a little freakish to considerate thought, but, in the main, the estimates of 
the poets concerned are very sound. In the case of Tennyson, while Mr. Lucas does full 
justice to the artist in him, ‘the master, who coming so late in our literature, yet made 
such music never heard before’, one might have expected him to call more attention to 
the range and diversity of his poetry, and, in writing of Swinburne, is it true to say of his 
work that it is ‘almost colour-blind’? What about such a line as ‘In a land of sand and 
ruin and gold’, and is not The Garden of Proserpine palely visible through the twilight of 
a doubtful dawn? 

In another place Mr. Lucas speaks of Thyrsis and Adonais in English Elegies as side by 
side in nobility. One can understand Thyrsis being anyone’s favourite poem, as it was 
William Watson’s, and taking a more intimate hold of the heart than Adonais, but it 
has not the large utterance that makes Adonais one of the great poems of the world. For 
Hardy’s poetry one knows that Mr. Lucas has a special regard, and he has seized on its 
dominant notes—compassion and truthfulness, but surely, when combating the popular 
view that Hardy’s verse is always harsh, he makes an extravagant claim for it when, 
through three examples of Hardy’s metrical skill, he says he can be as liquid as Tenny- 
son and as elaborate as Swinburne. Apart from The Dynasts Hardy wrote some verse 
that will never die, because it is the life-blood of a master-spirit, but he does not belong 
to the choir of immortal singers. But these are, after all, small points, and in no way 
detract from a book that so finely conveys the love of a living poet for the beauties that 
the Victorian poets have added to English Literature. 


GEORGE COOKSON 


SHORTER NOTICES 


No Garlands. Poems by Benn Sowerby. London: Williams & Norgate, Ltd., 
Great Russell Street. 25. 6d. net. Pp. 45. 


The title of this collection suggests austerity, and Mr. Sowerby’s verse is certainly 
bare and restrained, but it has intellectual distinction and integrity, and often contains 


subtle interpretations of fine shades of psychological experience. Thus, in the poem 


called Winter Brings Forgetfulness, there is an admirable expression of a mood of the . 


town-dweller in winter: 

In such snowstilled season newly aware 
of silence 

beyond the confines of articulate sound, 
with ears keen keyed to catch the distant summons, 
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I have heard 

some old insistent horn 

utter wild notes that wound 

about the varied hills in lonely places 
and stirred 

my blood to ecstasy. 


Mr, Sowerby is a poet not of the whirlwind but of the still small voice. His future 
development will be watched with interest. 


British Survey. Published by the British Association for International Understand- 
ing, 15 Buckingham Street, London, W.C. 2. Vol. i, 28 April 1939-12 April 
1940; vol. ii, nos. 1 and 2, 26 April and 10 May 1940. 


British Survey is the official organ of the British Association for International Under- 
standing. This organization is making a notable experiment in popular education in 
foreign and imperial affairs. It aims at helping ‘the average citizen whether in the armed 
forces or in civil life’ ‘to make sense of the news’ by providing a solid background of 
reliable information. Each fortnightly number of the Survey deals with one ‘country or 
subject of imperial importance’ such as Norway, Canada, The U.S.S.R., Introduction 
to India, The Elements of Sea Power, Food. Concise and impartially presented informa- 
tion on historical, geographical, economic, and political matters is the staple content of 
each Survey, and sometimes they also include articles by eminent authorities such as 
André Maurois, Sir Eric Phipps, and Robert Byron. They are well illustrated by maps 
and diagrams and contain useful and well-chosen bibliographies and lists of films. Sir 
Archibald Sinclair writes of their ‘clear, cool, measured tones . . . a welcome contrast 
to the shrill and strident cries of the professional propagandist’. This praise seems to be 
well deserved, and Mr. G. M. Young, the Chairman of the Governing Body, is to be 
congratulated on a fine service to democratic education. Schools ought to find the 
Surveys extremely useful. Every school library ought to have a file. 


New Tales from Shakespeare. 

More New Tales from Shakespeare. Told by G. B. Harrison, D.Lit. Illustrated by 
C. Water Hopces, Nelson. 1s. 4d. each. (The ‘Teaching of English’ 
Series.) 


At an early stage in the study of a Shakespeare play, the need is usually felt for a clear 
and accurate story of the action which takes place. Charles and Mary Lamb do not 
adequately fulfil this need because, in order to avoid complications, they omit all that 
does not bear directly on the main plot. Thus, in their story of Twelfth Night, Malvolio 
isnot mentioned, and Sir Andrew Aguecheek appears only as a mysterious adversary to 
Cesario in the duel scene. Mr. Harrison in these New Tales from Shakespeare emulates the 
charm and simplicity of Charles and Mary Lamb while endeavouring to preserve strict 
faithfulness to the text, even though this sometimes involves disjointed transitions from 
plot to underplot and back again. 

It seems a pity that Mr. Harrison did not also follow the Lambs’ practice of quoting 
the actual words of Shakespeare whenever they could be suitably brought into a prose 
story, instead of paraphrasing. That would have been in accordance with Professor 
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Quiller-Couch’s view that the poetry of Shakespeare can be relied upon to exercise its 
bewitching effect even on children too young to comprehend its meaning. Mr. Harrison 
prefers to tell the story in his own words throughout, even at the risk of occasional bathos, 

These slight shortcomings from the literary point of view should not, however, in any 
way diminish the popularity which these Tales deserve to gain as a pleasant form of 
introduction to the study of Shakespeare in schools. 


The Poet Speaks—An Anthology for Choral Speaking. Selected by Maryjorr G. 
CuLian and Ciive Sansom. Methuen. 55s. 6d. 


The importance of the sound and rhythm of the speaking voice to the interpretation of 
poetry is at last beginning to be properly appreciated in this country. Choral speaking 
has developed rapidly during recent years, and this anthology provides suitable material 
for the many speaking choirs which have been formed. 

The choice of poems is excellent, ranging from the solemn sweep of Milton’s blank 
verse to the matter-of-factness of Auden’s vers libre, from the moving simplicity of the 


Anglo-Saxon Deor to the grave absurdity of Edward Lear’s Akond of Swat and the lighter . 


fantasy of Sacheverell Sitwell’s Rio Grande. There are several Psalms which by choral 
treatment gain immeasurably in meaning and in power, and other passages from the 
Bible, such as the ‘Comfort ye, comfort ye’ of Isaiah, whose beauty thereby receives a fuller 
expression. 

The anthology contains helpful notes on poetry-speaking in general and on the inter- 
pretation of the individual poems, and also suggestions for reading. 


Kingdom Come, The Magazine of War-time Oxford, vol. i, nos. 1, 2, and 3, Nov. 
1939, Dec.—Jan. 1940, Spring 1940. 175 Banbury Road, Oxford. 

Kingdom Come is one of the lively and stimulating periodicals which come out of 
Oxford every now and again. It is good to find that war-time Oxford continues to pro- 
duce such things. Kingdom Come is apparently edited by undergraduates and it includes 
contributions both by undergraduates and by eminent men and women of letters outside 
the University. Among contributors to the first three numbers are Naomi Mitchison, 
Christopher Hassall, Middleton Murry, C. Day Lewis, and Marie Stopes. Some of the 
best contributions, however, appear to come from undergraduate pens. ‘Incog.’ has a 
pretty wit, and his ‘Parents’ Prayer to the Proctors’ and ‘Cad’s Colloquy’ may fore- 
shadow the arrival of a new ironist in English poetry: 


There’s Blondy from the Regent bar 
And Giggles from the Gaiety; 
And Lady Oonagh’s struck on me 
And Binkie Beige the Radio star. 
In short I’m doing pretty well; 
Town House and Flat and Country Seat, 


Friends, fun and games and all complete! 
Yerse. Personality will tell. 


The cover, designed by Baptista, is gay and appropriate. We wish Kingdom Come a long 
life and a merry one. 
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Training in Thought and Expression. FREDERICK T. Woop. Macmillans. 2s. 6d. 


its 

rison Take Pen and Ink. E. M. Wirxre, M.A. Harrap. 2s. 6d. 

thos. § Practice in English. A. K. Boyp and A. R. Moon. Longmans. as. 6d. 

any English for Schools (Book III). F. 1. Venasues, B.A., and D. C. Wuimsrer, M.A. 

m of Bell. 3s. 6d. 

The author of Training in Thought and Expression would be the first to admit that he 

owes a great deal to the work of such writers as Professor Thouless, Professor Stebbing, 

¢ and Mr. Jepson, who have laid down the basis on which training in the principles of 
clear thinking should proceed. Originality of style and excellence of literary taste can at 
best be attained only by a fortunate few, and, with the backing of the Spens Report, 

n of Mr. Wood rightly regards clarity of thought as the first essential of written expression 

cing ina democratic community. 

rial This view is particularly apparent in the exercises, which are well designed for the 
formation of the habit of intelligent newspaper reading and of sound methods of ap- 

ank to current social and political problems. The later chapters, on essay writing, 

the precision, and clarity of expression, are the best. The author does not seem to be 

ater. equally at ease in the earlier portion of the book, in dealing with such subjects as the 

oral nature of thought and reason and the limits of independent thought. The discussion of 

the the difference between induction and deduction, for instance, is misleading, and in 

ler his desire to promote a new Age of Reason he tends towards over-simplification, and 
sometimes commits himself to questionable philosophical propositions, such as that ‘the 

ter universe is rational and its laws constant, and what was true in the time of Pythagoras is 
equally true to-day’. 

These faults, however, are not of great importance, and do not detract from the 
“ intrinsic value of the book for use by adult students and in the upper forms of secondary 

: schools. 

Take Pen and Ink is for those ‘who have not yet to encounter the formal essay and have 
of still time to enjoy playing with words and exploring other people’s writing at leisure’. 
ro- The author relies on originality of method and charm of presentation to arouse and 
des maintain interest, knowing that for the present, at any rate, the hard realities of the 
ide examination system, whereby her pupils may be ‘asked in the most casual fashion to be - 
on, prepared to write an essay on any conceivable subject’, can be put out of mind. Whereas 
he Mr. Wood’s book deals primarily with fundamental principles, Take Pen and Ink is con- 
Sa cerned with the development, without drudgery, of a vocabulary and a technique 
ree which will be useful later on. 


Practice in English has a similar object in view, but proceeds on more conventional 
and academic lines, by drawing attention to the importance of sentence-structure, 
punctuation, English usage, and arrangement. A novel feature is the inclusion of actual 
examples of school work. It isa sound and thoroughly reliable text-book for Matricula- 
tion and similar examinations. 

Lastly, Mr. Venables and Mr. Whimster have produced a worthy second volume to 
their series English for Schools, consisting of well-chosen prose and verse passages for class 
study. The subject-analysis chart, whereby easy reference can be made to passages and 
exercises illustrating particular forms of speech, will be found particularly valuable in 
teaching. 
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An Anglo-American Interpreter—A Vocabulary and Phrase Book. By H. W. Horwill, 
Oxford University Press (Humphrey Milford). 2s. 6d. 


It is a measure of the extent to which American influences have advanced in this 
country that few English readers will find very much to surprise them in this vocabulary 
and phrase-book. They would have known without being told that a ‘soap-box orator’ 
was the same as a ‘tub-thumper’, a ‘sales clerk’ the same as a ‘shop assistant’, and a 
‘stenographer’ the same as a ‘shorthand typist’. Mr. Horwill, in fact, admits that many of 
the words and phrases which he has included cannot fail to be understood by either side, 
but he holds that the diversity of national idiom, besides being a potential source of 
confusion and misunderstanding, is important enough to be placed on record for its 
own sake. The most informative sections are those of a somewhat technical nature, e.g, 
Business, Law and Police, and Public Affairs. 

It must be remembered that the kind of ‘American’ which is given currency through 
the films and crime magazines may be as different from standard American as the 
language of a Cockney is from that of a B.B.C. announcer. Mr. Horwill does not 
altogether exclude slang; he even attempts to translate it into terms of corresponding 
vulgarity. But his main object is to provide a representative collection of words and 
phrases illustrating the broad principles of divergence between standard American and 
standard English, and this he is well qualified to do by some thirty years’ reading of 
American books and newspapers and six years of residence in the United States. 


The “Teaching of English’ Series—General Editor, Dr. RicHarp WILSON. 
An Anthology of Modern Historical Fiction. Edited by F. J. TickneR, with notes and 
questions by A. J. J. Rarcturr, M.A. Nelson. 1s. 6d. 


The art of historical fiction calls for literary qualities of a special kind. As David 
Garnett says, ‘Facts begin by inspiring the imagination: they end by imprisoning it in 
a strait-waistcoat’, which is only a way of reaffirming Sir Philip Sidney’s view that 
historical truth is in some sense inferior to the truth of the imagination. 

This anthology of modern historical fiction, however, shows the variety of treatment 
possible within the circumscribed limits of the art. Sometimes, as in Pocahontas, there 
seems to be an almost complete fusion of fact and imagination.’ In other extracts, such 
as the passage from D. K. Broster’s Prisoner in the Highlands, history provides merely the 
romantic background and the local colour, while in his description of thé Great Exhibi- 
tion, Hugh Walpole reconstructs a period as seen through the eyes of his fictitious charac- 
ters. The uncomfortable realities of the present and the immediate past are seen in 
Galsworthy’s description of Eustace Forsyte’s behaviour in an air-raid on London, and 
Walter Greenwood’s sketch of Love on the Dole introduces the element of social criticism. 

Exercises on each extract are provided, both for the purpose of detailed study and to 
enable the student to distinguish for himself the relative merits of these different ap- 
proaches. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of English. 


Sir 

The tribute to John Buchan by Dr. F. S. Boas in the last number has reminded your 
correspondent of a passage in Buchan’s Augustus which shows how clearly his sagacious 
mind had read and apprehended the signs which pointed to the world’s present tribula- 
tion. The passage is too long to quote in full, but the following are pertinent excerpts: 
‘Once again the crust of civilization has worn thin, and beneath can be heard the 
muttering of primeval fires. Once again many accepted principles of government have 
been overthrown, and the world has become a laboratory where inventive and feverish 
minds experiment with unknown forces. Once again problems cannot be comfortably 
limited, for science has brought the nations into an uneasy bondage to each other... . 
Ifhis [i.e. Augustus’s] magna imago could return to earth he would be puzzled at some of 
our experiments in Empire. . . . He had prided himself on having given the world peace, 
and he would be amazed by the loud praise of war as a natural and wholesome concomi- 
tant of a nation’s life. . . . 

‘He would marvel, too, at the current talk of racial purity, the exaltation of one breed 
of man as the chosen favourites of the gods. . . . 

‘But chiefly, I think, he would be perplexed by the modern passion for regimentation, 
and the assumed contradiction between law and liberty... . 

‘And when this expert in mechanism observed the craving of great peoples to enslave 
themselves and to exult ee in their bonds, bewilderment would harden to dis- 
dain in his masterful eyes. . 


I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
P. G. C. 


\ 


JUNIOR BRANCHES 


We have received the following Report of the activities of the Junior Branch of the 
English Association from Saint Felix School, Southwold: 

The Junior Branch of the English Association has now been in existence for a year, 
and although the group is small it is most enthusiastic. All the members take an active 
part and, at most Meetings, several short papers have been read. 

The first Meeting was on Children’s Books in the Victorian Age and the present day. 

The second Meeting was on Letters, chosen by the individual readers, and the letters 
of such diverse people as Shelley and T. E. Lawrence were talked about. 

At the third Meeting a paper was read on our language as an inheritance, and this 
led to so much interesting discussion on dialect and slang that the fourth Meeting was 
given to a discussion of these. 


Schools with Junior Branches are reminded that competitors for the Short Story 
competition must send in their stories in time to reach the Editor of English by October 1. 
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ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


Tue Annual Meeting was held at St. Ermin’s Restaurant at 12.30 p.m. on Saturday, 
June 8, Dr. F. S. Boas presiding. 


Before moving the adoption of the Report and the Financial Statement Dr. Boas 
alluded to the loss the Association had suffered by the deaths of Mr. Charles Young and 
Professor J. M. Manly. . 

‘Speaking of the publications of the Association he paid a tribute to the magazine, 
English, which gave members of the Association the opportunity of displaying their 
creative powers in poetry and in prose. 

Considering the difficulties and anxieties of the present times the membership had been 
well maintained ; it was the strong desire of the Association, by continuing its publica- 
tions and its meetings as long as possible, to carry on its activities and foster its interests 
with undiminished vigour. Dr. Boas also expressed the special regard of the Association 
for the Junior Branches, and hoped that in spite of the disorganization of schools, caused 
by the war, the competitions would continue with the success which had marked their 
initiation. 

In conclusion he thanked the acting Secretary, Mrs. Fielding, for the good work 
she was doing for the Association, and Miss Berry for the help she had given her. 

Instructor Captain A. E. Hall, C.B., C.B.E., R.N. (Hon. Treasurer), reviewing the 
financial position, said that it was improving. Expenditure, which in 1936 had been 
£2,000, had dropped to £1,363, and the excess of expenditure over income, which a few 

years ago had stood at £700, was now only £78. 

Had it not been for the war there is no doubt that expenditure and income would have 
balanced this year. 

The adoption of the Report and Balance Sheet, after being moved by Mr. Whitbread 

and seconded by Mr. Cookson, was agreed to unanimously. 


Election of Officers. 


The Chairman proposed, and Instructor Captain Hall seconded, the election of the 
Right Hon. Viscount Samuel, G.C.B., D.C.L., as President of the Association for next 
year. The proposal was carried unanimously after tribute had been paid by the pro- 
poser and seconder to Viscount Samuel’s many claims to distinction, in public life and in 
philosophy. 


Vice-Presidents and Officers. 


Mr. Davis proposed, and Sir Philip Hartog seconded, the re-election of the Vice- 
Presidents, the election of Mr. Nowell Smith as Chairman of Committee in succession 
to Dr. F. S. Boas, and the re-election of Instructor Captain Hall as Hon. Treasurer, 
Mr. V. H. Collins as Hon. General Secretary, and Mr. James Lochrie as Hon. Secretary 
of the Scottish Branch. After Dr. Boas had paid a tribute to the valuable work done 
by Instructor Captain Hall and Mr. Collins in their respective offices the elections were 
carried unanimously. 

The Meeting then proceeded to the re-election of the General Committee, the 
election of seven new members to its body, and the nominations from the Branches. 


On the proposal of Mr. Collins, seconded by Mr. Coleman, the elections and nominations 
were carried unanimously. 
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After Mr. Cookson had paid a tribute to the retiring Chairman, Dr. Boas, for the 
ability with which he had performed his duties and the public spirit he had shown in ~ 
consenting to serve an extra year as Chairman, the Meeting closed with an appeal from 
the Chair to all members to give the Association all the help in their power in these 
difficult times. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


At 4 p.m., at the St. Ermin’s Restaurant, the President, Sir Edmund Chambers, 
KB.E., C.B., D.Litt., gave his Presidential address. The Chair was taken by Mr. D. S. 
MacColl, LL.D., D.Litt. At the end of the address a vote of thanks to the President 
and Dr. MacColl was proposed by Mr. Cookson and seconded by Sir Philip Hartog. 

The President’s Address, which is entitled The Timelessness of Poetry, will be published 
by the Oxford University Press, and will be issued to all members with the autumn 


number. 


| PROCEEDINGS OF BRANCHES 
Tue following reports have reached us for printing in this number. 
DURHAM 


The following lectures have been given: 
November 1, 1939, Mr. Bertram Colgrave, Reader in English in the University of 
Durham, on ‘St. Godric: A Study in Medieval Biography’. 

November 22, Mr. Thomas Sharp, Lecturer in Architecture at King’s College, New- 
castle, on ‘Planning for Living’. 

February 14, 1940, The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Durham on ‘The Art of 
Biography’. 
February 28, Mr. J. Redwood Anderson on ‘The Problem of Time in English Metre’. 


OVERSEAS BRANCHES 
AUSTRALIA 
MELBOURNE 


Report of March Meeting. 

The Annual General Meeting was held on March 18, but the attendance was small, 
only fourteen being present to hear Mr. Edgar Harcourt speak on H. G. Wells. 

Mr. Harcourt claimed that Wells’s work is essentially homogeneous because of the 
writer’s constant interest in sociology. Yet this social preoccupation does not spoil him 
asa literary artist. Wells believed that a novelist must pay attention to moral and social 
values. Art was, for him, of value as a means to a definite social end. He was not at all 
interested in the aesthetic value of a work for its own sake, hence his opposition to the 
beliefs and practice of James, Moore, and such writers. Mr. Harcourt defended Wells’s 
attitude. 

The work of Wells was a series of experiments. His greatest power was his genial 
understanding of human nature. It was this which fortified his hatred of all that kept 
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man from realizing his possibilities. In recent years his work has become more abstract, 


because Wells has become more impatient and less ready to let art and humour do their to e 
work, 
Mr. Seccombe, Miss Derham, Mr. Wilmot, Mr. Phillips, Mr. Bull, and Mr. Lockley 2 
contributed to the discussion. that 
INDIA him: 
ALLAHABAD 
Five meetings of the U.P. Branch of the English Association were held during the 
year 1939-40. re 
September 9, 1939, Mr. S. N. Misra, “The Concept of Nature in the Poetry of George q 
Meredith’ (Part I). ins 
September 30, Mr. S. N. Misra, ‘The Concept of Nature in the Poetry of George ma 
Meredith’ (Part IT). A discussion followed the reading of the second section of the aca 
paper. 
January 30, 1940, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu gave a reading from her poems and a brief z 
talk on how they came to be composed. | 
March 13, Mr. R. Sahai, ‘Some New Ideas on Literature’. Pu 
April 5, A discussion on certain problems put forward by Mr. Sahai in his address, the 
The Association intends to publish a Bulletin this year. lea 
MADRAS 
The last Annual Meeting was held in the Syndicate Room of the University, when the 2 
President was at home to the members of the Association. 
After tea the office-bearers of 1938-9 were re-elected. W 
President: Dewan Bahadur S. E. Runganadhan, Vice-Chancellor, University of Madras. * 
Vice-President: Rev. A. J. Boyd, Principal, Madras Christian College. 
Secretary: Mrs. H. Gnana Durai, Queen Mary’s College. . 
Committee: Mr. V. K. Aiyappan Pillai, Presidency College; Mr. R. Krishnamurti, P 
Pachayappa’s College; Miss A. Qamber, Women’s Christian College. 
The membership of the year has remained at 29. 
Excluding the Annual Meeting, three ordinary meetings were held in the first two 
terms of the year at Presidency College, Women’s Christian College, and Pachaiyappa’s b 
College, when papers were read on Dostoevsky, Thomas Hardy, and Oscar Wilde. 
It was found impossible to hold any meeting in the third term on account of the 
various academic activities in Madras during January and February. , 
On March 4 the members of the Madras Branch gave a dinner to the President, who ; 
was soon to leave for England to take up the post of Adviser to the Secretary of State. 
At this Dinner the President remarked that when he reached London he would imme- 


diately take steps to become a member of the Central Body. 


ASSOCIATION NOTES 


Tue Association has suffered a great loss by the deaths of Mr. Charles Young and 
Professor J. M. Manly. Mr. Young became a member in 1914 and between the years 
1918 and 1938 held the office of Hon. Treasurer no less than four times and in 1936 
was elected a Vice-Chairman of Committee. Instructor Captain A. E. Hall, R.N., who 
succeeded Mr. Young as Hon. Treasurer, writes of him as follows: 
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‘Mr. Young of Messrs. Lamley & Co., Booksellers, of South Kensington, was devoted 
to books and literature and in his position gave freely of his great knowledge to all who 
sought his advice. Young had a charming personality. Though gentle and shy he 
was a man of strong convictions, and behind his courteous smile was a character 
that “acted the law he lived by without fear”. To the Association’s interests he devoted 
himself unsparingly, and his knowledge of the art and service of bookselling was in- 
valuable—especially to the Publications Committee. His death has deprived the 
Association of a friend and helper who will be greatly missed.’ 


Of Professor J. M. Manly, Dr. F. S. Boas writes: 

‘I should like to pay a short tribute in English to Professor J. M. Manly, by whose 
death the Association loses one of its two distinguished American Vice-Presidents. For 
many years Manly has been recognized as one of the foremost representatives of 
academic life and scholarship in the United States. His interests ranged over a wide 
field but latterly, in collaboration with his fellow worker Miss Edith Rickert, he had 
devoted himself mainly to research concerning Chaucer and his background. He was 
as familiar and welcome a figure in the British Museum Reading-room and in the 
Public Record Office as in his own University of Chicago. At his invitation I lectured 
there in the summer term of 1923 and thus began a lasting friendship. With all his 
learning Manly had nothing in him of the pedant. His generous temper and his dry 
wit made him a most attractive companion, and his loss while still at the height of his 
powers will be mourned on both sides of the Atlantic.’ 


On Saturday, March 9g, another successful meeting was held at the Alliance Hall, 
Westminster, when Mr. A. G. Macdonell, with Dr. Arundel Esdaile in the chair, gave 
a talk to members entitled “The End of Peaceful Travel’—his thesis being that for a 
generation to come such travelling must necessarily be done at home with the aid of 
books. His examples ranged from Herodotus and Marco Polo to Charles Doughty and 
Peter Fleming. 

Dr. Esdaile contributed some interesting comments from the chair. 


We have been much interested to hear of the World’s Classics Essay Competition, started 


For the first competition there were nearly 1,000 entries, and, we are informed, a 
number of Essays reached a high standard. The subjects set for the Essays, which we 
have been privileged to see, seem to us for range and variety exceptionally well chosen. 
The prizes, of which there are many, are to be books—the first prize consisting of Oxford 
Books to the value of five guineas. We wish the venture continued success. 


The decision to cancel the luncheon at the Annual General Meeting on Saturday 
June 8, 1940, unfortunately deprived us of the pleasure of entertaining our distinguished 
guests—Dame Una Pope-Hennessy and Mr. J. T. Christie, the Headmaster of West- 
minster School. 


Since going to press we have to record the loss of another distinguished member by 
the death of Miss E. B. Sellon. Miss Sellon joined the Association in 1908, and had been 
amember of the Executive Committee since 1918, serving also on the Publications and 
Finance Sub-Committees. Throughout her connexion with the Association she gave 
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ardent support to its interests and activities, and, as senior English mistress at ?ie 
Francis Holland School, was specially qualified to promote and foster its scholastic oom 
tacts. She took great interest in the Association’s publications, and Poems of To-day 7 . 

Series owes not a little to the help and advice she gave in its compilation. ' 


Contributions intended for the Autumn Number should reach the Editor not later than Octobanam™ 
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THE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION 


(a) The financial year runs from January 1st to December gist, and a subscriptiga 
paid at any time during the year entitles a member to the Association’s magazing 
ENGLISH (three numbers) and the Presidential Address. 


(6) Members of the Association are entitled to purchase the Annual Bibliography gg 
the Modern Humanities Research Association at the members’ reduced price of 4s, 6am 
post free, non-members’ price being 8s. 6d. Application should be made to the Acting 
Secretary of the English Association, 3 Cromwell Road (second floor), London, S.Wig 


(c) The annual subscription to the Central Body is 1os. 6d., or with ‘Essays aa 
Studies’ and ‘The Year’s Work in English Studies’ (post free) £ Bs a6: 

Life Membership (which does not cover “Essays and Studies’ and “The Year’s Wom 
in English Studies’) is £5. Life Membership subscription can be compounded on tig 
basis of a deduction of 1s. 6d. for every annual subscription paid. 


(d) The annual subscription of a full member of a Branch is fixed within certain limi 
by the Branch, and is usually 7s. 6d. or 17s. 6d. 


(e) Subscriptions to the Central Body should be made out in favour of the Engi 
Association and sent to Barclays Bank Ltd., 95 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.m 
Further information will be given to intending members, or they will be placed al 
communication with the Hon. Secretary of any Branch by the Acting Secreta 
3 Cromwell Road (second floor), London, S.W. 7. 
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